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Becker Type Combination 
Coke and Gas Ovens 


In determining the type of by-product oven 
to be built, the iron and steel company must 
consider not only present requirements of 
coke and gas, but possible future require- 
ments, especially the amount of gas that will 
be required. 


THE BECKER TYPE COMBINATION 
COKE AND GAS OVEN which can be 
heated with coke oven gas, producer gas, 
blast furnace gas or blue water gas, is de- 
signed to take care of present and future de- 
mands for gas. 


That the iron and steel industry recognizes 
the advantages of this oven is demonstrated 
by the fact that virtually all of the by-prod- 
uct ovens contracted for in the past three 
years have been of this design. 





The Koppers Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Chicago, II. New York City 
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Stampings Assembled by Welding 


Jigs Facilitate Operations and Assure Alinement to 
Close Limits, in One Case to 0.0005 In.— 
Press Work at Times More Economical 


BY L. S. LOVE 


ITH the marked growth in recent years of weld- 
ing in its various forms has come the develop- 


ment of refinements in practice. Nearly all 
processes in the mechanical arts, as in other fields, 
have crude beginnings and are confined to the simplest 
forms, later developing into more finished and more de- 
pendable shapes, with wider applications. 

In welding the first method was the simple process 
of heating two pieces of iron in a forge to fusing tem- 
perature and uniting them by hammer blows. In welds 
of this kind there was always a potential weakness due 
to prevalence of bits of the fuel, oxide, sulphur or other 
impurities in the weld, which tend to set up a pro- 
gressive opening of the welded seam, sometimes result- 
ing in failure of the welded part at a critical moment. 
Furthermore, this method of welding for some classes 
of work was slow, and therefore costly as reckoned by 
today’s advanced practices, and was limited as to 
shapes of work and materials which could be welded. 

Later developments in the simple form of welding 
were the use of gas, liquid fuels and electric heat in 
furnaces in place of charcoal, coal or coke in the forge. 

In addition to this method of welding others have 
been devised which are faster, more economical and are 
dependable. 

With research in the electrical field came the devel- 
opment of arc welding and the butt, spot and seam 
welding processes, working on the resistance principle. 
Refinement of apparatus for using acetylene or other 
gas and oil fuels brought the use of intense direct heat 
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to fuse metal from a welding wire to two or more 
pieces to be joined. 

With all of these later methods of welding it has 
been only in comparatively recent years that actual 
progress has been made in their use on other than the 
simplest forms of work, first in making repairs, later 
as parts of manufacturing processes. 

Practically all of the above forms of welding are 
used in the plant of the Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, maker of stamped and assembled sheet metal 
goods, this company having applied these methods to 
the production of some pieces of unusual character. 
A special seam welding machine, for instance, has been 
developed by the Heintz company, in which the arc 
principle is utilized in the manufacture of automobile 
rear axle housings. The machine is covered by patents 
and the electrical equipment for it was furnished by 


the General Electric Co. 


In addition to the development of welding equip- 
ment, a factor of importance in the production of 
difficult stamped and welded assemblies is the extensive 
use of jigs for holding pieces to be welded. The jigs 
not only facilitate rapid production in welding, but 
also are so made as to be fool-proof, counteracting to 
a large extent the human tendency toward error and 
permit of holding the finished piece to close limits of 
accuracy. 


™ On some of the products of the Heintz company it 


Fig. 1 (left)—A Windshield Base Pressed 

from Sheet Steel. A forged reinforcing 

plate, used for attachment to the cowl, was 

welded into the pressed piece which con- 

tained also formed and welded sockets for 
stanchions 


Fig. 2 (below)—A More Recent Form of 
Windshield Stanchion 














Fig. 3—The Stanchion Shown in Fig. 2 Contains 

a Guide and Passage for a Tube Operating a 

Windshield Wiper. Gas seam welding is an 
important part of this assembly 


has been found desirable to defer final assembly until 
the work reaches destination, because of easier or less 
costly transportation when shipped knocked down. In 
such cases the customer has been tooled to effect the 
final assembly in a welding jig designed by the Heintz 
organization, or when welded assemblies are to be 
bolted together, they are so designed as to require a 
minimum number of bolts. 

It is not the purpose of this article to dwell on the 
subject of welding per se, nor to set forth the relative 
merits of one form of weld as opposed to another, but 
rather to show what has been accomplished in the use 
of one or another of several forms of welding to assem- 
ble many pieces into a whole and still maintain machin- 
ing accuracy, or an accuracy equal to the common com- 
mercial acceptance of that term in the machine shop. 
To accomplish these results pieces may be entirely 
welded by one method, or several methods may be em- 
ployed. Many of the pieces replace castings, wood, or 
parts made of material other than pressed steel. 


Welded Windshield Base Replaces Die Casting 


The first really difficult job, the success of which 
led to the development of a number of the others, was 
a windshield base shown in Fig. 1, which replaced a 





Fig. 4—Inspection Tolerances on the Wind- 
shield Stanchion Shown in Fig. 2 Are Rigid 
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die casting of aluminum base alloy. In this case, as in 
all other developments, a hand-made sample was first 
produced to make sure of the practicability of the piece 
as made from sheet steel before incurring the expense 
of making dies. . The hand-made model was put through 
tests for accuracy and rigidity to determine its fitness 
to sustain the loads to be carried by it. The illustra 
tion of this part shows, from left to right, the variou: 
steps of forming, trimming, bending, etc., leading up to 
the welding, in which forged reinforcing plates to take 
tapped holes were welded into the pressed piece. The 
entire assembly was required to conform to cowl con- 
tour and also to furnish the correct angle for the 
stanchion anchor holes. This work was done by yas 
welding. A more recent form of windshield stanchion, 
shown in Fig. 2, contains a guide and a passage for 2 
tube operating an automatic windshield wiper. “Gas 
seam welding, shown in Fig. 3, is an important part 
of this assembly. The inspection of this piece, which 
is held to close limits, is shown in Fig. 4. 

The experience in making the windshield base led 
to the next step in the development of welded assem- 
blies at the Heintz plant. This took the form of wind- 
shield stanchions above referred to and gipsy quarters, 
shown in Fig. 5. The stanchions are made right and 
left to fit directly to the motor car cowl. Nine pieces 
made separately are welded together to make up the 





Fig. 5—Gipsy Quarters Are Welded Assem- 


blies Made Into Box Sections anc 
Guides for Rear Side Curtains 


Include 


completed stanchion in box form. The work includes spot 
welding, the welding of seams by electric arc, and also 
the use of gas welding in several places. This assem- 
bly is noteworthy for several reasons: First, through 
it lengthwise must be Jeft room to pass a tube for an 
automatic windshield wiper; also a slot must be made, 
which is to serve as a curtain guide. The slot must 
test to plus or minus 0.002 in., as it must permit free 
movement of the curtain when lowered and at the same 
time must be sufficiently snug to prevent curtain slap 
in a breeze. Other portions are also closely tested. 
The angle at the bottom which fits to the cowl must be 
within plus or minus 0.0005 in. and, when set in a test- 
ing fixture, must register the windshield trunnion with 
a sliding bushing in the fixture when the top end of 
the piece is against a stop block. Holes drilled for 
attachment to the cowl are checked to plus or minus 
0.001 in. 

The gipsy quarter, Fig. 5, the companion piece of 
the stanchion, is also made right and left and is pro- 
vided with a similar curtain guide, being used to guide 
the rear side curtain. This part is built up of 12 
pieces joined by seam welds, spot and oxy-acetylene 
methods. Accuracy limits corresponding to those in 
the windshield stanchion must be maintained. The 
box section construction obtained gives great rigidity, 
it being claimed that these four pieces, the two 
stanchions and two gipsy quarters, when the steel top 
of the car is attached, will support fhe entire weight 
of the car when inverted. 


Double Jig Used in Assembling Car Top Rails 


The steel top which attaches to these supports is 
made up of two side rails or channels, a rear rail, a 
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Fig. 6—Side Rails 
for Touring Car 
Permanent Tops 
Have Curtain 
Brackets At- 
tached by Are 
Welding. A double 
fixture is used, 
with two loaders 
and one welder 
working as a crew 


number of cross members and two rear corner panels. 
The side and back rails are checked carefully for con- 
tour before welding operations on them are started. 
Curtain brackets are attached into the side rails. This 
work is done on a production basis in a double jig, 
with two loaders and one welder working as a crew as 
shown in Fig. 6. The jig used makes for low costs, at 
the same time insuring good pay to the men doing the 
work. The welding is by the arc process, with the jig 
itself forming one pole of the circuit. The brackets are 
first set into fixtures on the jig and the rail is clamped 
in place against them. To prevent the possibility of 
error the fixtures are made so that the brackets will 
fit into them in the correct position only. Each cycle 
in the double jig completes a pair of raiis, and the rate 
of output is 66 per hour. Contour inspection of the 
side rails and rear rails is an important phase of the 
work, the fixture used for inspection of the rear piece 
being shown in Fig. 7. 

Because of the bulky nature of the top when com- 
pletely assembled, the Heintz company has tooled its 
customer to effect the final grouping or assembling of 
the various composite parts into a finished top ready 
for covering and lining materials. This arrangement 
has made for a large saving in shipping space and 
consequently in freight charges. It is such savings in 
manufacturing and attendant costs which have largely 
contributed to the constant reduction of the cost of 
automobiles to the public. 


Press Operation Sometimes Cheaper Than Weld 


While progress in welding methods has tended to 
decrease costs, at times a press operation may prove 
cheaper than a weld. This is exemplified in the making 
of rear axle housings at the Heintz plant. It was for- 
merly the practice to weld a reinforcing strip around 
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the differential housing, the strip being intended to 
provide strength for tapping holes to receive hand hole 
cover plates. This reinforcement is now secured by 
a folded flange made in a press before the half housing 
blank is formed. Three dies compose the folding set, 
the first taking the flat blank cut to shape and bending 
the edges for the flange. The next step is a progressive 
fold and.the last a setting down of the flange... This 
produces a double thickness of the metal to receive the 
tapped holes. The three dies are used together under 
one double crank press, shown in Fig. 8, and three men 
tend the operation. The first, at the right, sets in the 
blanks and operates the clutch, the other two, one at 
the back of the machine, move the work along to the 
second and third dies and out of the machine. 

The two halves of the housing, shown in Fig. 9, are 
seam welded in a special double-head machine designed 
and patented by the Heintz company. Aside from the: 
actual welding which is done rapidly, the machine per- 
mits of a decided saving of time when clamping the 
two pieces together preparatory to welding. Several 
sets of clamping jaws and a pair of centering plugs 
for the ends are all controlled by one air valve lever, 
which serves to actuate one set of jaws after another 
as the lever moves through an are. After seam weld- 
ing and testing for alinement, spring pads and bearing 
retainers are welded on in a jig by the arc process. 


Rigid Alinement Test for Axle Housing 


The alinement test for the axle housing is rigid. 
The housing is laid with the ends in vee-blocks, as 
shown in Fig. 10, the central portion resting on hard- 
ened pins. It must lie without rocking. A gage with 
vee-block ends is then set over it and the upper side 
tested. In the gage are four sliding flush pins which 
are provided with “go” and “no-go” limits. The upper 





Fig. 7—Contour Inspection of the Side Rails and Rear Rail Is an important Phase of the Work Before 
Final Assembly. The fixture for inspection of the ear piece is shown above 
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in is ground in two steps If the upper 
with or higher than the surrounding por 
the work passes the inspection, pr 
step is flush with or lower than ths 
nila r flush pins are used for testing side 
end of the housing 4 circular cen 
in the foreground of Fig. 10, is used 
differential openings 
f using competently designed jigs 1 
fied in the building of taxicab doors, 
Fig. 11, which is of a design and 
ted the Heintz company. Out 
his design of door are simplicity, 


aving under strain and the elimination 


which features tend to lower the cost 
minimize squeaking in service. The 
nstruction features are the complete 
nly two jigs from basic elements to a 
r ready for paint, glass, hardware and 
without polishing of joints or other work 
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Fig. S—A Re 
Flan g ¢ 
Turned Ove In 
Press Before fie 
Rear Axle Housine 
Is Formed Saves a 
Retra Welding )) 
Three dis 


used toge ther unde) 


forcing 


eration, 


one double cranl 
pre S88, COMPOSE the 
folding operation 


The machine 
tended by three me 


including the top and bottom members, is completely 
welded in the first jig, shown in Fig. 12. Incidentally, 
the fabrication of the top membe1 itself is a note 
worthy press operation, consisting as it does, of a box 
section with a longitudinal arc, forming a curved top 
for the door. The assembly of the frame, includes also 
the forming, from the various pressed pieces, of a 
channel guide in each side frame for a sliding glass 
panel which is later fitted. After the frame is com 
pletely assembled it is transferred from the first jig, 
lig. 12, to the second, shown in Fig. 13. In the latter 
are placed the steel panel and facing pieces for the 
outside of the door. The frame is laid on these, which 
have a flange turned up all around, and clamped. The 
next operation is a turning over by hand of the flange 
on the panel over a locking flange in the frame. The 
flange is then set down by a swaging tool in a pneu- 
matic hammer and welded in place making an all steel 
door constructed to eliminate warping, shrinkage, or 
the rattling of any loose parts. When taken from the 
second jig the door is ready for paint without polishing 
or other preparation, as the joints are of the coach 
type which leave no rough edges to be finished off. 

The test consists of checking holes for attachment 
of hinges, handle and upholstery and the checking by 
a roller of the glass guides. These must be sufficiently 


Fig. 9--The Two 
Halves of Axle 
Housings Are 
Seam Welded In 
t Special Machine 
Which Does Two 
Seams at One 
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free to permit easy roll but not loose enough for play 
that would permit the glass to rattle. 


Final Assembly of Bulky Articles at Destination 


In cases where final assembly of bulky articles is 
desirable after material leaves the plant one point in 
particular is essential. Shipment in knocked-down cor 
dition saves space, but assembly must be made in a 
minimum of time after reaching destination. In th 
case of road beacons and highway light houses, the 
beacons are carried on motor trucks to the location at 
which they are to be set up and then completely as 
sembled by only eight bolts. To accomplish this simple 
assembly problem the beacon is made with base and top 
constructed of formed segments welded together. The 
stanchions are of Armco ingot iron and formed to hold 
the panels steady when set in place. In gathering the 
pieces for the, base or top, a jig is used in which the 
segments are placed and clamped by clamps along the 
sides and one large center clamp to hold all pieces 
After the four corner pieces are welded, a simple pol 
ishing operation is all that is needed to finish the as- 
sembly. 

Another piece assembled away from the factory 
is the soda water dispensing slot machine cabinet 
This is constructed in a manner similar to that employed 
for the road beacons, except that provision must be 
made for the opening and closing of the door. The lat- 
ter employs two of the torque tubes described as part 
of the taxicab door, to prevent sag of the door. 


Rogers-Brown Iron Co. Readjustment 
Completed 


BUFFALO, Jan. 13.—It has been announced by of 
ficials of the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. that the readjust 
ment of the company’s affairs has now been completed 
according to schedule, with the plan effective Jan. 1. 

The Susquehanna mine of the Rogers-Brown Iron C 
at Hibbing, Minn., has been taken over by the Susque- 
hanna Ore Co., a corporation organized under the laws 
of Minnesota and controlled by Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Inland Steel Co. and the M. A. Hanna Co. The 
Susquehanna Ore Co. has assumed two of the Rogers 


Brown Iron Co. bond issues known as the Buffalo Sus 


Fig. 13— After 
the Frame Is As- 
sembled It Is 
Transferred to a 
Second Jig, i 
Which Are Placed 
the Steel Panel 
ind Facing Pieces 
for the Outside 
of the Door 
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Fig. 12 To the 
T orque Tube of 
the Taxicab Door 
Are Welded Lugs 
for Attuchment to 
the Side Chan 

nels. This part 
of the door, iv 

cluding top and 
bottom members, 
s welded in the 


ng shown 





Fig. 11—Taxicab Doors Combine, In the Making, 
Several Different Kinds of Welding. The fixtures 
used permit quick assembly and assure good 
coach joints on the outside which require no 
grinding nor polishing before painting 


quehanna Iron Co. first mortgage 5’s and the Rogers- 
Brown Iron Co. first and refunding 5’s. The Hanna 
‘company will operate the Susquehanna mine for the 
Susquehanna Ore Co. 

The holders of the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 7’s have 
consented to the release of the Susquehanna mine, sub- 
ject to the payment of the two underlying bond issues 
by the Susquehanna Ore Co. as above referred to. The 
7 per cent bonds deposited by the holders as evidence 
of their consent to this plan will be returned promptly. 
Steps are being taken to have the necessary indorse- 
ments placed upon the bonds. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. also will operate and manage 
the Iron River properties of the Munro Iron Mining 
Co., a subsidiary of the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 

The Rogers-Brown Iron Co. has issued $2,000,000 of 
five-year gold notes. The purpose of this issue was to 
fund a part of the bank debt, the balance of which was 
paid in cash and to supply additional working capital 
to the corporation. The pig iron of the Rogers-Brown 
Iron Co. will continue to be sold by Rogers-Brown & 
Crocker Bros., Inc. 














ouring Ingots by a New Method 


Reservoir and Multiple-Pouring Float Designed to Reduce 
Pipe and Blowholes in Steel—May Be Used with 
Standard Open-Top or Notch Molds 


5 1, compact ingots, particu- The float is supported on top of the reservoir, gener- 
have been ally projecting about 2 in. into the reservoir. The floats 

pipe and blow are of various types, but at the bottom of each are four 

lidification or more holes, which are located as far from the center 

m a re rapid decline in as possible. The size of the holes depends largely on 
which is in the grade of steel being poured, the size of opening of 
} adle nozzle, the tonnage of the heat, and the static 


he center of the the 1 
formation of a head pressure of the ladle. The holes in the basket 
‘ n the and most generally used, however, average 2 in. in diameter. 
a heavy head In pouring, the reservoir is placed on top of the 
metal previou mold while the basket in turn rests on top of the reser 
‘ir. The ladle nozzle is placed directly over the float 
Hence the metal from the ladle creates in the float a 


teel, which in turn drains through the holes 
the float to the mold proper. Since the metal flows 


the mold in several streams, neither the stool nor 
h t mold are hit by the strong, forcefu 
[ R ym tne adle. Moreover, the streams do not 
netrate the lready poured into the mold and, 
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ervoir, a considerable percentage of the gases, it is said. Like- 
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through radiation. Hence the metal last poured into 
the ingot loses little of its original heat through contact 
with the walls of the float and reservoir. The mold and 
reservoir are filled with steel until the float, which is 
lighter than the metal, floats on top of the ingot, thereby 
retaining an intense heat in the metal in the reservoir 
or upper portion of the ingot, for a considerably longer 
period, it is said, than has so far been obtained in 
standard practice, without using expensive fuels or 
gases. 

The delay of the descent of the metal in the reser 
voir has the effect, it is said, of filling up more of the 
pipe and consequently yielding more sound steel. 

The multiple-pour method also proves advantageous, 
it is stated, when running or leaky stoppers are encoun- 
tered, because it is not necessary in such instances t 
knock the reservoir off the mold. Instead, the holes of 
the float, which are designed to take the full stream 
from the ladle, permit the steel pourer to pour until the 
float floats, before passing on to the next mold, thereby 
insuring as full a yield, it is asserted, as if a running 
stopper had not been encountered, the yield being from 
82 to 85 per cent free from pipe. In contrast, the re 
fractory top, under regular practice, must be removed, 
in which event the ingot yield free from pipe is con 
siderably reduced. 

There are several indirect savings from the use of 
the reservoir and float which may not be apparent at 
first giance. lor instance, considerably longer life 1 
obtained, it is asserted, from stools, buggies and ingot 
molds, because the float absorbs the forceful pressure 
of the stream, eliminating the cutting and wearing 
effect of the direct stream from the ladle. For the same 
reason stool stickers are materially reduced and broker 
buggy axles rarely occur, it is stated. 

In the reservoir and float practice the refractory 
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A Heat 


Poured, Using 


B ein g 


the Reservoir and 
Float Multiple- 
Pour Method 


top does not adhere to the ingot after stripping. Very 
little refractory material, therefore, reaches the soaking 
pits, it is said, and practically none is encountered be- 
neath the roll trains, which insures cleaner scale for 
blast furnace use. 

Manufacturers of high silicon heats for use in mak 
ing electrical sheets find it advantageous to use th 
reservoir and float method, it is asserted, because it 
produces much better finished material and great yield. 
On the other hand, for certain grades of steel it has 
been found profitable to use only the floating reservoir. 





In the Case of These Molds a Runnina Stoppe 


Heat Was Poure d Without Disturbing Reservoir 


y F oat 


Ingots Poured by the Reser- 
vour and Float Method, 
Viewed After Stripping 
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ceased at the close of the year. During its operation 
of these properties, which include the Canisteo, Holman 
and South Judd mines, the Oliver company has shipped 
about 31,000,000 tons of ore, chiefly concentrates. A 
large tonnage remains in the properties, but consid- 
erable stripping must be carried out before much of it 
it will be available. There are rumors of negotiations 
for lease with several other companies, and the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation and the Ford Motor Co. 
are mentioned, but the Oliver company would appear to 
be the logical interest to remain in control. The Trout 
Lake, Minn., concentrator, in which these ores are 
washed, has shipped in the year nearly 2,900,000 tons, 
and was in operation until Nov. 14. 

Whatever may be the result of negotiations for 
these Canisteo leases, if negotiations actually are in 
progress, it would appear that the operations of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. will hereafter be concentrated 
more closely in the neighborhood of Hibbing and Vir- 
ginia, Minn. Some of the western Mesabi wash ores 
have not worked out satisfactorily of late, running up 
in silica to an extent that makes them undesirable and 
that has compelled the shipment of a grade assaying 
up to 18 per cent silica. The company’s system of mine 
and dock grading and mixing has overcome the diffi 
culty brought about by this, but the volume of low 
silica ores that can be used for this purpose is not un 
limited. Besides, the Oliver company has a numbe1 
of important leases near Hibbing and Virginia that rr 
quire attention. It is preparing its Frazer mine for 
heavy production, its Hull-Rust mine contains an enor- 
mous ore body, its Hibbing townsite mine is partly 
stripped and contains a large tonnage of low cost ore, 
its Minnewas mine is being stripped and its Missabe 
Mountain undoubtedly will produce heavily for many 
years. And these are not all the newer properties of 
the central Mesabi on which it is likely to push it 
activities. 

The premier mine of the region, and of the world, 
is Hull-Rust, at Hibbing. Its shipments in 1923 were 
nearly 9,000,000 tons, and since it was opened in 1896 
it has produced an average of 3,000,000 tons a season, 
or in all 85,656,000 tons—some 8000 miles of loaded 
cars. Probably it has at least an equal quantity yet 
in reserve, much of which is exceptionally good ore. 


Trend Toward Direct Control of Ore 


The trend toward the direct control of ores by steel 
makers continues, thus limiting still more what is 
known as the independent market. Some of the so- 
called independent operators sell all their product to 
single consumers and so do not get into the general 
market. The latest development in this direction was 
the purchase of the Susquehanna mine, near Hibbing, 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Co., the Inland Steel Co. 
and M. A. Hanna & Co. Neither Inland nor Republic wa 
especially strong in reserves in Minnesota, but the Sus- 
quehanna mine contains about 16,000,000 tons of a 
medium grade non-Bessemer ore assaying about 50 
per cent iron. Men in the trade say there is an “ove 
supply of ore,” but this is hardly the proper statement; 
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there rather is an excess of mininum agreements for 
mining ore. Until this situation changes the indepen- 
dent operator needs some special factor of advantage 
to help him out, such as a desirable grade of ore. To 
be sure, this condition will change in due time, and 
the surplus of royalty payments will be absorbed, but 
opinion varies as to when that time will arrive. Some 
say two years, some say five. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that the absorption of ore bodies in the 
hands of consumers has not added a pound to the re- 
serves of the region, which now are steadily declining. 

Some publicity has been given to a recent state 
ment that there are available ores in the Lake Superior 
region “to last 100 years.” The facts do not warrant 
such a prediction, unless one takes into account vast 
bodies of lean ores, both hematite and magnetite, that 
must undergo concentration processes to become avail 
able, and these processes are not practicable at present 
prices except by the aid of cheaper freights, lower taxes 
or bounties. No one of these aids is a probability in 
Minnesota. 

The peak of the curve of Minnesota’s iron ore pro- 
duction will come relatively soon, but the date of final 
exhaustion is a long way off. The diminishing curve 
will flatten very gradually to its end, but the importance 

the Lake Superior iron region will have gone when- 
ever the furnaces now depending on it are forced to go 
elsewhere for any considerable portion of their ore. 
The present attitude of mine owners and of the com 
monwealth is not one to give hope of the permanence 
of mining activity as the result of the conservation of 
mineral resources. As has already been noted, low 
grade leases are being abandoned and efforts are being 
concentrated on the removal of the more desirable ores. 
For this, however, little blame can be charged to the 
miners; economic factors, the result of the mineral 
policy of the State, are responsible. 


Less Dependence on Lake Ores 


The nation as a whole is beginning to depend | 
on Lake Superior for its ore supplies. The turn of 
the tide is apparent. The north Atlantic Coast ha 
developed the ores of Cuba and South America and } 
importing from Europe to a larger extent than for 
merly. New England is building an iron industry on 
imported ores. The Pacific Coast is now receiving iron 
from Utah and will enlarge this supply as demand per- 
mits. The South pushes into the border line toward 
the North. There is some talk of an iron development 
in the intermountain region and on the north Pacific 
Coast, and this may come if economic difficulties can 
be overcome. The region of the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi Valley will become the more definite field 


into which iron from Lake ores ultimately will move. 
This does not mean a reduced demand for Lake ores, 


for these regions are vast and rich and growing. But 
perhaps it does mean that relatively to the nation’: 
requirements as a whole the call on Lake ores will 
accelerate less rapidly than it has over the years that 
ire gone. It indicates, too, that in order to hold its 


preeminence, the Lake ore fields will have to use more 
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little credit is due the Mesabi Iron Co. and the Ameri- 
can Ore Reclamation Co. working together to devise a 
machine that would stand up under the heavy duty 
demanded and work all the time and not semi-occa- 
sionally. The studies made by the engineers for the 
Anshan Steel Works, who now have a four-machine 
plant ready for erection in Manchuria, and those at 
Chateaugay and Port Henry, N. Y., and others also 
have let in so much light on the question of sintering 
that it is not now regarded as it was. 


Use of Sinter Increases Furnace Output 


The second development is along the same line; it 
is the action of sinter in the furnace. For years it has 
been predicted that by the use of sinter in the blast 
furnace in the place of natural ores, capacity might be 
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increased fully 20 per cent and the coke consumed per 
ton of iron reduced at least 10 per cent. These were 
the ideas of the late James Gayley and were based on 
his calculations and work that he did. Performance 
results from charges of 100 per cent sinter finally are 
available from furnaces. Briefly, they show the tur- 
naces to have increased output by 60 per cent, or more, 
with coke consumption reduced 25 per cent or more. 
These are comparisons with best previous records at 
the same plants. The furnaces seem to run without 
complications and with a minimum of off iron. Although 
some such result was to have been expected, the added 
capacity and reduced coke requirements have far ex- 
ceeded anticipations. 


More Pre-Treating of Ores Predicted 


If these figures signify anything at all, they mean 
this: That not only ores which must be sintered to 
become available will be so treated, but that ores which 
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can be sintered also in time will be handled in this way. 
It is not improbable, if these early results can be con- 
firmed in wider practice, that iron makers who wish to 
keep ahead of the procession will find it advisable thus 
to pre-treat their ores when they can do so. Fine, 
dusty ores of the Mesabi, for instance, before long will 
be subjected to this manipulation, either at the mines 
or at the furnaces. The only concentration many of 
them will undergo will be the elimination of moisture. 
Ores will be screened as they are mined, the coarser 
sizes shipped direct and-the fines to sintering ma- 
chines. Under usual economic conditions these opera- 
tions should take place at the mines; whether they do 
or not will depend on various factors. If they do, then 
we may expect to see in time the Lake Superior region 
dotted with sintering plants as it now is with bene- 
ficiating works of more simple types, such as works for 
crushing and screening, drying, washing, jigging, and 
for magnetic separation. In fact, a beginning has been 
made in this direction by the erection of the Evergreen 
plant on the Cuyuna range, which was designed to 
sinter wet and fine ores from the Evergreen and othe 
mines near Crosby, Minn. 

It is a peculiar thing in connection with this matter 


MORE IRON ORE PRODUCED 


Output in 1925 14 Per cent Over 1924—Imports 
Lower and Exports Higher 


Iron ore mined in the United States in 1925, exclu- 
sive of ore that contained more than 5 per cent of man- 
ganese, is estimated by Hubert W. Davis, Bureau of 
Mines, at 62,079,000 gross tons, an increase of 14 per 
cent as compared with that mined in 1924. The ore 
shipped from the mines in 1925 is estimated at 63,819, 
000 tons, an increase of 25 per cent as compared 
with 1924. The stocks of iron ore at the mines, mainly 
in Michigan and Minnesota, apparently decreased from 
12,410,619 tons in 1924 to 10,774,000 tons in 1925, or 13 
per cent. The considerable increase in output may be 
ascribed in part to a better demand for steel and to gen- 
eral speeding up in pig iron manufacture during 1925. 
These estimates are based on preliminary figures fur- 
nished by producers of about 99 per cent of the normal 
output of iron ore. 

About 85 per cent of the iron ore shipped in 1925 
came from the Lake Superior district, in which approxi- 
mately 52,316,000 tons was mined and 54,124,000 tons 
was shipped, increases of 16 and 26 per cent respec- 
tively, as compared with the quantities mined and 
shipped in 1924. These totals include the ore from the 
Mayville and Baraboo mines in Wisconsin and ore 
shipped by rail as well as by water from all mines, but 
exclude manganiferous ores that contained more than 5 
per cent of manganese. The ore is chiefly hematite. 
The stocks of iron ore in this district apparently de- 
creased from 11,095,787 tons in 1924 to 9,398,000 tons in 
1925, or 15 per cent. The stocks at the end of 1925 
were about 1,069,000 tons less than the average for the 
preceding five years. 

The mines in Minnesota furnished 70 per cent of the 
total iron ore shipped from the Lake Superior district in 
1925 and 59 per cent of the total of the United States. 
The mines in Michigan furnished 28 per cent of the 
Lake shipments and 24 per cent of the grand total. 

The Southeastern States mined approximately 
7,510,000 tons of iron ore in 1925, an increase of 1 per 
cent as compared with 1924. The shipments of iron ore 
from these States to blast furnaces in 1925 amounted 
to 7,262,000 tons, an increase of 3 per cent over 1924. 
The Northeastern States, which include the Adirondack 
district in New York, and the Cornwall district in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1925 mined 1,302,000 tons of iron ore and 
shipped 1,482,000 tons, an increase of 15 per cent com- 
pared with 1924. The Western States mined and 
shipped in 1925 approximately 951,000 tons, an increase 
of 31 per cent compared with 1924. The increase in this 
group of States in 1925 reflects the more active opera- 
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of sinter in the furnace that the use of a small propor- 
tion of sinter in the burden does not seem to have given 
results at all commensurate with those secured from 
the use of 100 per cent of sinter, or even of 50 to 56 
per cent. It is quite evident that all is not yet learned 
as to the use of this material in the blast furnace. 

There are now some 45 plants in the various ranges 
of Lake Superior for beneficiation, and about 25 per 
cent of all ores shipped pass through them. They in- 
clude all sorts of devices adapted to Lake ores, from 
washing to magnetic separation and sintering. 


Shipments of Important Mines in 1925 


Mines which shipped 1,000,000 tons or more for the 
past year numbered 11, and are as follows: 


Mine Operator Tons 
Hull-Rust Oliver Iron Mining Co. 5,142,000 
Missabe Mountain Oliver Iron Mining Co 3,605,000 
Mahoning Vickands, Mather & Co. 1,818,000 
Canistec Oliver Iron Mining Co 1,712,000 
Morris Oliver Iron Mining Co, 1,631,000 
Norrie-Aurora Oliver Iron Mining Co. 1,587,000 
Spruce Oliver Iron Mining Co. 1,382,000 
Sellers liver Lron Mining Co. 1,380,000 
Newport grout Pickands, Mather & Co 1,367,000 
Hill Annex Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 1,210,000 
Leonidas liver Iron Mining Co. 1,057,000 


tions at mines in the Iron Springs district, Utah, and in 
the Hartville district, Wyoming. 


Imports and Exports 


The imports of iron ore, reported for the 11 months 
ended Nov. 30, 1925, amounted to 1,950,648 tons. The 
imports for 1924 were 2,047,055 tons. The reported 
exports for the 11 months amounted to 629,572 tons, as 
compared with exports for the entire year of 1924 of 
595,413 tons. 

Detailed figures of production by States are shown 
in the table: 


Ore Mined (Gross Tons) 


District 1924 1925 
Lake Superi 
Michigan 2.350.755 14,500,000 
Minnesota 1,902,085 7,000,000 
Wisconsin 690,058 816.000 
14,942, 898 52,316,000 
Southeastern States 
Alabama 6.993.613 7,125,000 
Georgia 113,039 111,000 
Missour 79,847 40,000 
North Carolina 12,525 24,000 
Tennessee 179,853 133,000 
Virginia 89.792 77,000 
7,468,669 7,510,000 
thea 
New Je t 197 202,000 
New Yor 2 832 134,000 
Oh 244 2.000 
Pent vivani: SO07,208 964,000 
1,128,481 1,302,000 
Wes Ss 727,37 951,000 
d t 4.267.419 62.079.000 


Telephone Company to Spend $28,000,000 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York, announces that it contemplates p'ant construc- 
tion in 1926 to cost approximately $28,000,000. About 
$19,000,000 was spent for plant construction in 1925. 
The proposed expenditures this year are divided about 
as follows: Aerial wire, including pole lines, $5,160,- 
000; long distance cables with associated pole lines, 
loading coils, buildings and equipment, $11,200,000; 
switchboards and other telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, $8,130,000; line work not included in the aerial 
wire and cable projects, $3,860,000. The new facilities 
will provide for increases in long distance telephone 
traffic. The 1926 program covers plant additions in 
nearly every State. 


The United States Malleable Iron Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has been placed in the hands of receivers by Judge 
John M. Killits in the Federal, Court, as a result of a 
complaint filed by a creditor. Robert H. Leitch and 
Robert C. Dunn were named as receivers. 
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Barometer of Machine Tool Orders 


Revised Indicator of National Machine Tool Builders’ Association Refers to Average 
Value of Orders in 1922, 1923 and 1924 


meter nachine t rders, E. F. DuBrul, to the May, 1923, peak was 40 months. The average of 

A ‘ manager of the National Machine To these three intervals, therefore, was approximately 35 
nnati, has issued a new lt months. 

ler mpiled fr 60 reports “No one can predict just when the present move- 

isis | 1919. The base link ment will crest but it is not likely to run as long be- 


ter curve represents the monthly averagé¢ tween the 1923 peak and the coming peak as 40 months 


the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. Then each the interval between the previous two peaks. Present 
i De o f tl ( ( facts justify the ‘guesstimate’ that the present peak is 


likely to crest about 35 months after the previous peak. 


ie Values of Gross Orders 
for Machine Tools by Months 
Are Here Shown as Percentages of 
the Value of Monthly Shipments 
Averaged for the Years 1922, 1923 
and 1924. To smooth out the curve 
a three months’ moving average is 
employed. Thus the figure for No- 
vember, 1925, while in dollars it was 
88.9 per cent above the three-year 
average, has been merged with the 
figures for September and October, 
the average index of the three being 
182. Similarly, the October plotting 
is 172.8, being the average of August, 
September and October. October 
itself gave an index of 207.8, or 107.8 
per cent more than the three-year 
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ising mechanical means for these operations. The ma- 
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the special requirements of the user. The height and 
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length of the stroke is arranged to permit slotting of 
frame in multiple. The bed consists of a wide. deep 
casting with long narrow guiding surfaces for yokes 
The faces on which the yokes bear, are chilled, and the 
top is provided with suitable T-slots for clamping work. 
Both sides of the bed are equipped with accurately cut 
stationary lead-screws, the yokes being moved by means 
of revolving nuts which engage with these screws. The 
lead-screws have tumbler bearings which prevent 
ging. Thrust is taken by roller bearings. 

Each yoke has a separate electric feed and power 
rapid traverse along the bed, and is driven by a single 
motor. The yokes also have fine hand adjustment by 
means of a large handwheel within reach from the floor. 
Cross-rails are arranged with either hand or power 
swiveling movement for angular slotting. Each saddle 
has electric feed and power rapid traverse, also hand 
adjustment along the cross-rail. The motor driving 
the feed and power rapid traverse to yoke, performs 
the same functions for the saddles. Both yoke and 
saddle feed may be engaged simultaneously for angular 


Sag- 


New Two-Speed Rolling Mill Drive 


A two-speed gear drive for rolling mills, developed 
by the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, and 
used by the Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., in 
connection with a 10-in. bar mill is here illustrated. 
The drive is designed to transmit 500 hp. with motor 
speed of 860 r.p.m. and to give a high speed of 275 
r.p.m. to the mill and a low speed of 165 r.p.m. 

The desirability of a variable-speed drive for a 
bar mill is well understood and it is relatively com- 
mon to employ for this purpose a variable-speed motor. 


Two -Speed Gear 
Drive Used in 
Connection With 
Bar Mill, Permit- 
ting the Use of a 
Standard Motor 
Which Can Be 
Run at Relatively 
High Speed. The 
provision for lu- 
brication is an 
outstanding fea- 
ture 


+ 


The new gear drive allows the use of a standard motor 
which can run at a relatively high speed. The fly 
wheel on the pinion or motor shaft can be designed 
for the high speed of the motor instead of for the low 
speed, as is necessary when a variable speed moto! 
is used, this being stressed as saving expense and ré 
sulting in better operating conditions, because the fly 
wheel is always working at maximum speed and, ther« 
fore, it is always capable of storing or giving out the 
maximum amount of energy in proportion to its weight 
The drive is a self-contained unit. The two pinior 
are integral with the flywheel shaft, and each drive 
a gear mounted on the shaft coupled to the mill. Ea 
of the gears is bushed and can rotate independently on 
the shaft. The driving connection is made by means of 
a gear tooth clutch, which is placed between the two 
gears and is mounted on the low speed shaft. This 
clutch member engages with teeth cut in the hubs of 
the gears. It is mounted slidably on its shaft whicl 
it drives by splines cut integral in the shaft. It is 
operated by a conveniently located lever outside of the 
gear case, change of speed being made instantly sim- 
ply by pulling the lever over. Only one gear can be 
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slotting. The feed is adjusted by means of graduated 
feed plates located conveniently for the operator and 
accessible from the floor. Independent feed to the yoke 
and saddle is provided. 

Each ram is driven by a 20 hp. reversing motor hav- 
ing a high return speed ratio. Cutting and return 
speeds are independently adjustable by means of sepa- 
rate rheostats for each, and a wide range of speeds is 
provided. Push button control for starting, stopping, 
reversing, inching, etc., is available for all motors. 
The rams are counterbalanced by means of sliding 
weights suspended by steel cables, and are entirely self 
contained. They are driven through spiral bevel gears 
and a rotating screw meshing with a bronze nut, with 
provision for taking up wear. A mechanical knockout 
device is provided to prevent overtravel. The length 
of the stroke is adjustable by means of dogs which 
operate a master switch controlling the driving motor. 

Ample lubrication is supplied to all bearings. Im- 
portant saddle bearings are supplied with oil by adjust- 
able automatic pump, with feeder pipe to each bearing. 


engaged with the shaft at once so there is no danger of 
both gears being in driving connection at the same 
time. 

An outstanding feature is the provision for lubri- 
cation. The pump for the lubricant is driven from the 
high-speed shaft of the gear unit. All the bearings 
are supplied with oil under pressure and the gear 
teeth are lubricated by means of sprays fromthe same 
oiling system. It is claimed, therefore, that the gears 
do not churn oil. The system provides positive lubri- 
cation to every moving part, including the bushes in 
the bores of the wheels, these bushes being lubricated 





through the low-speed shaft, which is made hollow. 
The sliding clutch is lubricated in the same way. A 
thrust collar is provided on the low-speed shaft to take 
the thrust of the wobblers; this is also force lubri- 
cated. There is a larger strainer in the lubricating 
system and this strainer can be cleaned when the drive 
is in operation. The unit here illustrated is connected 
the motor by means of a Sykes universal flexible 
upling, which is also a product of the Farrel com- 
pany. The second unit of the same design is being 
i sta led yy tne Latrobe company. 


Holds Machine Tool Prospects Good 


Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer Brown & Sharpe Mfg 
7 vide nee, is credited with saying that the ma 
chine tool outlook for 1926 is generally good. The 
immediate demand for machinery and tools may be re- 
garded as fair, in some lines being excellent; it is gen 
erally concerned with provision for making certain 
specialtic <. in which the influence of the motor trade 
with its ramifications is marked. As to foreign trade, 
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Equipment for Graduating Levels and 











| Similar Pieces 
Marking the graduations and figures along the edze 
f levels is the function of special equipment developed 
. , recently by the Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford. 
rhe machine was designed to hold a 2-ft. aluminum 
Small Hydraulic Bench Press 
The Face of 2- 
Bi h & M Ft. Aluminum 
M Levels or Sim- 
ilar Pieces Is 
: Marked With 
. Graduations and 
; Numbers in the 
, Same Ope ration 
An 
lai tia evel and graduate the face and mark the numbers in 
ma the same operation. It is adapted for use in graduat 
ing or marking other pieces similar in form to a level, 
and is said to function effectively even when there 1s 
a slight variation in the thickness of the pieces. Rapid 
and low cost production are claimed. 
a The general construction of the machine may be 
oe noted from the illustration. The piece to be marked 
nserted in the fixture on the table and the latter 
q Le moved by means of the hand lever and rack and pinion, 
Uther O which passes the work under the circular die. The die, 
Vi whic] 12 in. in cireumference, goes over the work 
] twice, and made to travel accurately by means of a 
liamete / rack and gear arrangement Pre ire of the die on the 
A anf 6 vork ecured by a spring through the cam in the 
head of t machine. The foot treadle is depressed 
vhen the table at one end of the machine, and is 
released to apply pressure on the die, after the piece 
be marked nserted in the fixture 
All-Metal Gear Type Flexible Coupling 
A fl ( ipling made up of six parts and in- 
! nsating for the usual and un- 
haft misalinement in all classes 
nne ninery, a lowing free end float to two 
nnected f as been placed on the market by the 
W ’ Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore. 
ihe « ng is of all-metal, gear type, and is 
a en f-alining without binding action at any 
ADE 5 of design is a feature, there being 
- Uh nd these easy to install. Unusual strength 
-- au nd prot n from dust and dirt is pro 
. ; The « I operates in either direction on 
= F r3 , “ ; rsing service and at high or low 
‘ = : ; ide up of six parts, two hubs hav- 
e! ear on each, meshing with internal 
ee ' ' ; ; ' eal vo sleeves which are bolted together, and two 
lgnallbee antag a : ng hich are fitted in the two sleeves. The 
| central with the ran ¥ " : - an - the hubs are formed spher- 
ae Se I he te = Pp — Pvivs -Self-alining bearing for the con- 
proxi Ra “the ace so that if the two shafts are out of aline- 


ve assumes a neutral position with a 
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formed and lubricated bearing on the spherical surface 
of each shaft hub. 

Ease in lining up when the coupling and the con- 
necting shafts are being assembled is stressed. Each 
hub of the coupling has a tapered surface which in turn 
engages with a tapered surface on the interior of each 
sleeve. When the sleeve is pushed back then the sleeve. 
hub and shaft act as a single unit, and proper aline- 
| ment may be made by using a straight edge across the 
two flanges of the sleeves and calipers or feele1 





gages 
j 
é 
4 
4 
4 Flexible Coupling Made Up of Six All-Metal 


Parts. Ease of lining up, when the coupling 
and connecting shafts are being assembled, 
a feature 


between the coupling faces. The sleeves and hub are 
never out of tooth engagement during alinement. 

All parts of the coupling are of high carbon steel 
forgings. Oil holes are provided in one side of the 
coupling flange and oil is poured into these holes until 
it runs around the shaft hub. When the coupling is 
running the oil spreads out under centrifugal pressure 
so that the gear teeth are entirely submerged in oil 
The couplings are available in 15 sizes, from 10.5-hp. 
to 5350-hp. capacity per 100 r.p.m., and maximum rated 
speeds range from 13,100 r.p.m. to 2400 r.p.m., respec- 


tively. 





Gear Head Lathes Arranged for Motor 
Drive 


A geared-head engine lathe in two sizes, 15 in. and 


16 in., arranged with the driving motor mounted 
the cabinet leg has been added to the line of the Car 
roll & Jamieson Machine Tool Co., Batavia, Ohio. 


; < e 111 4 ) 


Twelve spindle speeds ranging from 1l*2 


| = 
? 
3 
3 
4 
% 
, 
a 
| a The Driving Motor Ts Mounted in’ the Cahinet 
Lathe at the Headstock. Twe lve select ve ‘pindl. 
speeds are available through two levers on the 
headstock 
i ; ; +w levers 
r.p.m. are provided, being obtained through two levers. 
The gears in the headstock are of chrome-nickel steel 
= and are heat treated, the teeth of the gears being © 
pitch, stub form. Lubrication is by means of the splash 
system. A friction clutch and brake are operated by 
one lever, and changes of speed can be made while th: 
' 
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machine is in operation. The driving motor is of 2 hp 
and is mounted in the cabinet leg at the headstock end, 
driving through a belt. 

The carriage has extra length of bearing, and a 
special clamp is provided to secure the carriage to the 
bed when doing facing work. The cross-slide and com- 
pound rest are fitted with adjustable taper gibs. The 
apron is of double-wall type, supporting the gear studs 
at both ends. Oil from reservoirs in the wall of each 
apron is delivered to each bearing through special 
tubing. A thread indicator is furnished. 

All gears in the quick-change gear box are cut from 

the solid and all shafts run in bronze bearings, each of 
which is reached by an oil tube. Feeds for cutting 
threads from 3 to 46 per in. are obtained through the 
gear box and a quadrant accommodates gears for spe- 
cial threads. A tumbler is provided for right and left 
hand threads. The tailstock is of the cut-away type 
The center self-discharging and the binder is of float- 
type. The tailstock sets over for taper turning. 
\ feature of the lathe is the method of assembling 
the gear box and lead screw block by means of bolting 
them to a machined pad on the side of the bed in which 
is cut a master slot, a corresponding key in the parts 
mentioned locating them exactly in line, and inter 
changeably with all machines. 

The machine is available with beds 6 to 14 ft. long 
The distance between centers of the lathe with 6-ft 
bed being 38 in. The weight of the 15-in. by 6 ft. lathe, 
rated, is 1900 Ib. 


Water-Tight Remote Control Station 


For use where electrical apparatus must be pro 
tected from moisture, acid fumes, etc., the Cutler 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has developed the water 
tight, acid resisting remote control station shown. 

The mechanism is inclosed in a cast-iron case, the 





Maste r Su itch Array? ged for Protection fron 
Voisture and Acid Fumes 


over of which is fitted with a gasket to exclude moist 
ure and fumes. A stuffing gland fitted to the shaft 
provides a tight fit, and the thick wall of the cast-iron 
body allows threads for tight conduit or pipe connection 

Contact is made on the brass cylinder by two heavy 
fingers of standard non-stubbing design. These finger 


are mo inted on asbestos lumber and are zinc plated as 


are all other small parts. The contact tips are of heavy 


bar rolled copper. The fingers are of sufficient capacity 
to permit the use of this master control station on any 
pilot circuit at all commercial voltages. The handle is 
large and extends far enough from the case to indicate 
whether the station is open or closed. The case is 
prayed with a protecting paint to withstand submer 


sion in water or the effect of acid fumes. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has 
lisposed of its motor division to Sanderson Cyclone 
Drill Co., Orrville, Ohio. The sale includes patterns, 
drawings, data and good will covering the W. S. M. 
marine and industrial types of gasoline motors which 
the company has been manufacturing in its Akron, 
Ohio, plant. The Sanderson company will make the 
motors and parts at its plant in Orrville. 
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Real Wages Show Large Gain 


Common Labor Wage Rates in Iron and Steel Industry 35 
Per Cent Higher in Buying Power Than in 1913— 


~ 


»1n 


Real W 


es Per Hour in Certain Departments of the Iron and Steel In- 


zaborers in All Departments, with the Cost of Living 


1ilar Increases for Other Classes of Labor 


The “cost of living” dollar is distinguished from the 
ommercial” dollar in a table covering the years 1906 
1925. For the years 1913 to June, 1925, the cost of 
ving dollar is computed from the index numbers of 


living costs compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


From 1906 to 1912 they are based on index num- 


] 


bers of retail prices of food. The commercial dolla: 


based on a wholesale price index covering 404 ar- 
les entering general commerce. This represents the 


buying power of the dollar generally speaking, being 
neasured by wholesale prices, while the other is the 


ving power of the dollar for purchases which are 


nfined to household necessities. Therefore, M1 


Stewart explained, one is the dollar of commerce and 
the other the dollar of the home. 


Turning to the iron and steel table, which covers 
period 1907 to 1924 inclusive, it is shown that in 


1907, while the wages of the blast furnace worker wer 


per cent of those of 1913, his cost of living 
82 per cent. The relative purchasing power! 


his wage rates was 107.3, as compared with 100 for 
9] hence he was 7.3 per cent better off in 1907 than 
191: In 1908 the index number of his purchasing 
ver dropped to 100.8; in 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912 
fell below 100 (the level of 1913). In 1914, 1915 and 
116 it was again less than 100, but in 1917 it rose to 
1.6 per cent above 1913. In 1918 the index number 
mped to 132.8; in 1924 it reached its high point at 


148.8, a gain of 48.8 per cent over 1913. Whereas the 


ber of earnings in 1924 reached 254, the in- 


ages in Iron and Steel Industry 


Lowe! f Per Cent I 
W Change in Pu 
Me hasing Powe 


red ir f Wages Eac 
ving Year as Com- 
pared with the 

Power in 1 


» 
Sle) 
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4 EAL Wages of 
* Common Labor 
: in the Iron and EAL Wages of 
4 Steel Industry. w | v) Union Labor. 
3 Except in 1907 as wi From 1906 to 1912 
e 5 they were below = . ay wee seve 
3 the 1913 level un- > > the 1913 level. 
; til and including pad “ From 1913 te 1916 
1912. After 1913 3 o Guse was 8 asp 
here was a decline = < CAG, WHEE WED 
until 1915, fol- es” a 
? lowed by a sharp even sharper up- 
advance. swing. 
dex number for the cost of living was 170.7, as com- wage rates of organized workers have been going con- 
pared with 100 for 1913. sistently up, with the exception of a break in 1922, 
The blast furnace department showed the widest while cost of living has not varied sharply. 
swings. The trend, however, as shown by the tables, “Today the average union wage rate in the United 
was similar for workers in the Bessemer converter dé States will buy 37.1 per cent more of living on the 1913 
partment and bar mills, as well as for common laborers standard than it would in 1913. The figures for 1925 
in all departments. The gains in purchasing power of cover 717,916 workers distributed through 66 of the 
wage rates in 1924 over those of 1913 were 33 per cent principal cities, and 78 trades.” 
for Bessemer converter workers, 21.3 per cent for bat The foregoing refers exclusively to members of 
mill workers and 34.7 per cent for common labor. rganized labor. Many will doubtless wonder whether 
The index numbers for wages are based on hourly r not this represents labor as a whole. 
rates and not annual earnings and, therefore, indicate In an attempt partially to answer these questions 
what workers got when they worked and what thei: Mr. Stewart applied the same methods to the employees 
earnings would have been if there had been constant’ in the iron and steel industry, manufacture of boots 
employment. Mr. Stewart’s compilation likewise em- and shoes; the woolen industry, and the cotton indus 
braces index numbers for wage rates of union labor, try. These are in each instance payroll figures and 
and for workers in the boot and shoe industry and in represent earnings for a payroll period reduced to 
woolen and cotton mills. hourly rates. 
Subsequent to 1914 the wage investigations upon 
} Real Wages of Union Labor which the tables are based were made only in alter- 
3 of Changes in Union Rates wnt, nate years. Hence from then on the index number is 
2 and Cost of Living for biennial periods. 
{ wae nail The striking thing about the figures, Mr. Stewart 
j : Power of Per tated, is the fact that the “lean years” for the com- 
| } Fn oa wees _ “ Me: a oe There paratively unorganized labor in the factories occurred 
i of Rates of ired it f Wages E earlier in the period considered and were subject to 
re ie Livit . i ne ‘d with th more violent fluctuations than was true in the case of 
Ye: 1913 100 1913=10 1 Power in 19 rganized labor. He said that in order better to com- 
Or 85.0 78.7 08.0 prehend the figures it must be understood that the 
++4- 91 4 + absolute rate of wages in the industries investigated 
1909 91.9 x8 LOS. was much lower in 1913 than the trade union rate. The 
ot 34.4 a e iverage wage of trade unionists covered by the inves- 
+4 oe 10 tigation of 1913, Mr. Stewart explained, was 45.9c. 
i 100.0 100.0 an hour as against $1.09 an hour in 1925. For a strik 
VE ioe : + 7's ng contrast, Mr. Stewart pointed out that the average 
v1 107.5 118 0.4 vage in the cotton mills in 1913 was 14.8c. as against 
+ aoa ss os '7.2c. an hour in 1924. It will thus be seen, Mr. Stew- 
919 in4t 188 . irt stated, that textile factory labor started at the base 
1920 199 S Po. period on a very much lower level of wages, which 
193.1 167 
aa 21° ‘1 - Purchasing Power of the 1913 Dollar 
192 237.9 173 Commercial Cost of Living 
” Ye Dollar Dollar 
; ; v¢ $1.129 $1.271 
The purchasing power of union wage rates declin 1907 1.070 1.22 
steadily from 1907 to 1910, when it stood at only | oe 1.110 186 
per cent above the base level of 1913. Commenting 01 ) 91 1.07 
the union worker’s situation, which applied to labor 191 1.075 1.087 
generally, Mr. Stewart said: “While this (the per 1 0 1000 
centage above the 1913 level) increased materially 1 ae +4 aaa 
1911, it was entirely wiped out in 1912. Then follow 845 
a period of seven years of loss during which he « he 17 4 702 
reduced his standard or drew upon any possible sa oo 515 73 
ings he may have had, or met the shrinking purchasing ) 14: 480 
power of his wage rate by the earnings of the wife or 672 os 
children, or, again, he went into debt. The first of ' 651 84 
these ‘seven lean years’ was 1914 when his loss in pul eae ae 
chasing power was only 1.1 per cent and probably wa 
not seriously felt anywhere. However, by 1916 wher : 
had reached practically 10 per cent it was felt, and in necessarily sustained a lower standard of living. It 
>a iad reached practical y . ae ate ¥v was on the basis of that lower standard that subsequent 
1918 when the purchasing power of his wage eee a ne : — ng power were calculated The 
23.9 per cent less than in 1913, measured by the stand cna! gt n purchasing | . ! = ! a é F pf . 
: ee ad -eadily imagine thé fi- hourly rat f workers in woolen mills increas d 201 
ards of 1913, the reader can readily a ner cent er the rates in 1913, making an index num- 


culties whic ace >» married wage-earne! : é‘ 
ulties which faced the er in 1924 of 301. Since the cost of living increased 


Pak 2 (eit Soars Ber nee. 


‘ country. pay ¥ a f 170.7. the : arent 
¢ hice 7 . a anaes. 4 \ ot 70.7 per cent, making an index OT 1iV./, 1@ apparen 
“In 1920 there was a very marked papers . ~~ r nower of the wage rates measured in terms 
hi) 08 iving took a jump also, the purchasing power of the wage r: 
rates, and while the cost of living took a ; I ' ; - livine reflected a cles . 
‘ ’ cs a ‘ 912 standard of living reflected a clear gain of 
spread between wage rates and living costs was nar- f the 1915 standard of living aan ar 6 , 


rowed almost to the fading point. Since 1921 hourly 26.0 per cent. 








Steel in Europe in 1925,—and 1926 


What the Past Year Reviewed for British, French and 
German Markets Suggests in Respect 


to This Year’s Alinement 


TY the past vear has apparently been anything 
4 i the French currency began its rapid de- 
a 


ecupying a position in 


Cer ' f 2 +t 1923: the Germany of the 


rease in the number of syndicates, or 
the efforts to form large combinations 
\ portant is the evident belief of the British 


‘ge corporations througn which the less effi- 


, rid’s market n 1926. British mills have lost 
prices from French mills, but are de- 

th a large productive capacity and cer- 

production costs to meet French 
rgal d 1 neet these low price conditions in 
have built up a large export trade and with the 


ntry demands a large percentage of 


Resort in Germany to Various Steel Syndicates 


( ’ itisfas dition to the Raw Steel Syndicate, the German Steel 


State finance Syndicate wa rmed to control railroad rolling stock, 

Germa lube Syndicate, uniting all tube mills, th¢ 

\ ~p Syndicate to handle the sale of semi-fin- 

tructural steel and railroad permanent 

te This last syndicate controls total quotas 

700,000 tons and includes the Fried 

Kru \. G., August Thyssen & Co., the Gelsenkir- 

\. G., the Deutch-Luxemburgische 

Phoenix A. G. and nine other large cor- 

licate established during the 

| Sheets Syndicate, Wire Rod Syn 

. 1 Ba qd Sy! i cate. Pri 

re unable t gr n the forma 

Little Progress in International Agreements 

lerable negotiation toward 

here were but few tangible 

ment is made with French mill 

will annual \ take a stipu- 

teel and rolled materials 

nat thy e effective until 

( ( ; has been nego 

\ eement w Belgian wire rod mills was 

trou ompetition 1 

prevented. Late in the year nego- 

blishment of Svndicates and Cartels nch, Belgian and Czechoslovakian tubs 
imed 

re \\ made in the movement 

! f producers In Uppe! 

finally realized in the merging 

Hoff in-Lauchhammet1 Co., the Ober- 

Kisen-Industri« ind the Oberdedarf 

Co. Negotiation also began toward the 

great Western Steel Trust, which, 

ed, ad nave a tota capital of 800,000,000 

F I ew in the forming of such an 

N I ndardization, division of labor and 

n ar eneral economy of operation. Included 


egoliating companies are the Deutsch-Luxem- 

( blisk : ergwerks, Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A. G., 

Ww iohi ith od ' ; ae <x num sve \0., Phoenix A. G., Aug. Thyssen & Co., 
ae ke. The Krupp interests were orig- 

he negotiations, but later with- 
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drew. Including the Krupp works, a combination of 
these companies would control 7,717,000 tons of steel 
production, or more than half the combined quotas of 
the Raw Steel Syndicate. 

Another development of 1925 was the resumption 
of publication of accurate production statistics. The 
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Raw Steel Syndicate operated throughout the year, 
allocating tonnage according to conditions in steel mar- 
ts. With 90 per cent of full capacity permitted early 
in the year, rationing became more severe as the year 
progressed, dropping to 65 per cent and finally in the 


losing months of the year to 35 per cent of capacity. 


} 
Ac 


France Has Problem of Maintaining Exports 


NSTABILITY of the French franc has been the 

outstanding feature of the French iron and steel 
markets during the past year. Domestic demand has 
been of only moderate proportions, but the producers’ 
“ententes” proved valuable as a means of maintaining 
prices, particularly in the second half of the year. 
In export business, the depreciation of the franc placed 
French sellers, particularly toward the end of the 
year, in a privileged position. Depreciation of the 
currency, however, has had its adverse economic effect, 
for although it has developed large export business 
the cost of living has risen and the lower purchas- 
ing power of the franc has seriously increased indus- 
trial costs. While mills are selling at low prices to 
compete in foreign markets the domestic market feel 
the result in increased costs and prices maintained 
at a higher level. 

Coke production registered an increase in 1925, the 
sutput for the first 10 months being 4,900,000 metric 
ons. In addition 4,189,510 tons of coke was imported 
in the first 10 months. Exports in this same period 
totaled 370,464 metric tons, which brings the tota 
French consumption of coke, both imported and do 
mestic to about 8,700,000 metric tons. 

During the greater part of the year the average 
monthly production of iron ore was 2,870,000 metric 
tons, based on which an estimate of production for 
ten months of the year would total about 28,700,000 
metric tons. During this same 10 months imports of 
iron ore totaled 139,000 tons and exports, 7,970,000 
metric tons, showing the French consumption to have 
been about 20,869,000 metric tons. 


+ 


When demand for ore was at a low ebb, the ré 
stricted production was apparently of small interest 
but with the reestablishment of the steel producers 
entente and the increase in pig iron production, 
being urged in many quarters that production of Lor 
raine ore should be increased. While the larger part 
of these ores is consumed in Lorraine and other sec 
tions of France, a sizable tonnage goes to Belgium 
and German consumers, who refrained from purchas- 
ing French ore during the Ruhr occupation, are grad- 
ually returning as purehasers of Lorraine ore. There 
is also some exportation of Lorraine ore to England 


but as transportations costs from Briey to the North 
Sea have increased considerably, this business is not 


expected to continue. 


Pig Iron Output Increased 


Of 220 existent blast furnaces, 141 were in blast 
by the end of the year, compared with 135 in 1924. 
Total production of pig iron including basic, Bessemer, 
foundry, forge and special grades was 6,983,657 metric 
tons for the first 10 months comparable to 6,357,821 
metric tons for the same period of 1924. Ingot pro- 
duction shows a similar increase in the past year, 
the output for 10 months being 6,109,467 metric tons 
compared with 5,743,443 metric tons in 1924. 


Heavy Steel Exports 


Exports of iron and steel are undoubtedly the 


outstanding feature of the year in the iron and steel 
industry of France. The total exports of all iron 
and steel products for the first 10 months of 1925 had 
increased by close to 800,000 metric tons over the 
1924 exports. Much of this increase in tonnage was 
in semi-finished material, bars, wire rods, hoops, sheets 
and rails. The part played by the United States as a 


consumer of French exports is worthy of note. Ot 
total export shipments of pig iron of 552,601 metric 
tons, only 3000 tons went to the United States. In 
semi-finished products and bars American consumers 
took slightly more than 8000 tons, only 3,850 tons of 
rails, but nearly 20,000 tons of castings. These 
figures, however, are hardly representative of actual 
totals of shipments to the United States, as shipments 
of iron and steel through Antwerp are credited by 
the French customs to Belgium. 


Britain a Good Customer 


Based on statistics of exports that are available 
now, the United Kingdom was the best customer of 
French pig iron producers taking 119,000 tons com- 
pared with Italy’s 116,000 tons, Germany’s 85,000 tons 
and Switzerland’s 41,500 tons. On semi-finished mate- 
rial and steel bars the United Kingdom again led, 
taking 352,000 metric tons with Germany second taking 
310,000 tons, Italy third taking 170,000 tons and 
Switzerland fourth with 99,000 tons. Japan was the 
foremost among purchasers of rails with 272,000 tons, 
Germany second with 19,500 tons, the United Kingdom 
third with 16,100 tons and Switzerland fourth with 
13,900 tons. 


One noteworthy development in French steel pro- 
duction that manifests itself in the exports and imports 


of the country is the change in the sheet market. While 


France was formerly an importer of steel sheets, the 
agreement in the pa year among sheet mills to main- 
ton prices and « ! ite disastrous competition has per 


mitted the exportation of sheets. 


Associations Gain Strength 


The formation of ententes or associations of pro 
lucers of various products has been progressing rap- 
dly throughout 1925. The entente of phosphoric pig 
iron producers grew stror 


rer di 


1g iring the year and by 
September was able to inforce the observance of base 
prices and dictate selling conditions An association 
that has united the phosphoric and hematite iron pre 

ducers, the manufacturers of rolled steel products and 
the sheet mills was formed later in the year as a re 
sult of the negotiations with German producers for an 
agreement. This organization with the title “Office de 
Statistique des Products Metallurgiques” has worked 
toward inducing its members to observe the base prices 
and selling conditions agreed upon by their respective 
ententes. Efforts are now being made to unite all pro- 
ducers of steel products into an association for the 
same purpose. 


Prospects Not Bright 


In spite of the heavy export business that is still 
being transacted in practically all iron and steel prod- 
icts and the undoubtedly firmer grasp on the price 
ituation and selling conditions by producers, prospects 
for the near future are not of the best. The volume of 
domestic business has improved somewhat as the year 
draws to a close but as only a small part of the present 
purchasing by domestic consumers is apparently going 
into immediate consumption, mills anticipate the early 
difficulty of selling to consumers with sizable stocks for 
their early 1926 requirements. 

Additional problems are presented in the possibility 
of continued depreciation of the franc, heavier tax bur- 
dens upon French industry and higher costs of produc- 


— a ae 
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n and ste lus total. the maintenance of such a high level of foreig 
f its production, esti trade is offering a genuinely serious problem for so 


f the tion in 1926. 


British Found 1925 a Year of Loss 


. 19 issed prices during the year amounts to fully 15s. per 
t and as there has been no corresponding decline in pr 

ear Was a duction costs, what was a fairly profitable industry 
ible that January has been a source of loss in December. Her 
thout n the steel industry, a wide variation of producti 
costs appears, the heaviest losers being the merchai 
f 1925 furnaces. As a result, mergers that would combi 
fields, coke ovens, blast furnaces and iron and st 
1 ndi- vorks are considered possible developments of tl 


Throughout the year there has been a gradual 
down of blast furnaces, coke ovens and steel wor 
lred ste and. although here and there works which have be 
ile for months have been started again, production 
Great Britain is smaller than at any time during 
last half century. When it is considered that wor 
requirements of iron and steel are greater than e\ 
let before. the conclusion is inevitable that world market 
America \ ire slowly receding from the British steel industry. 
not e general resistance 0! \ comparison of the selling prices of iron and ste 
he beginning and end of 1925 serves as an illustr 
on of the increasing difficulties which have confront 





nse a Brit n man ifacturers. The following brief table con f 
pares prices of January and December, 1925, in a f 
Mergers Be lieved Essential To; gooey 
¢ ' 78 
» H6 j 
65 vd 
, M 14 1( ; 
S 9] 7 to £8 j 
Die VOrt 6 ; 
with b 7 
| : ; o ’ 
ge would 1 While a fall of prices in 1926 equal to the decline 
eine 1 the past yeal out the question, as values would 
Or be at such a level as to stop production, recovery 0! 
det? ric ilthough possible, seems unlikely. The difficu 
eral es of the trade are principally with labor and fuel an 
mited competition IM t is considered probable that very serious labor di 
pts have alway turbances will develop when the subsidy granted to th 
I ‘ { ‘ ] ‘ ; ] + ] rs . ° . oe 
' nul al trade comes to an end. Without this subsidy th: 


—? oal industry cannot bear the present wage scale, and 
at ee tance, tor as long as at t is believed almost certain that a prolonged struggl: 
ne >i ver B ee % ne establishment will ensue before a settlement is reached. This is pet 
tt as 1S some haps the principal objection to the hope of more prof 
nake mutua table trade in which some are indulging for 1926. 


ations that the threatened bankruptey Coal Mining Machinery Bought for 
art of the trade forcing steel men to con i 
ments and mergers that they hav ceed ene 
iis iad - Maia ait tiene einen aaah tow a The Russian Information Bureau at Washington a1 
| interests, so that the less efficient nounces that $2,000,000 worth of American coal min 
vO! ght be scrapped without too great individual ng machinery has been purchased for the working of 
: more efficient kept fully employed. mines in Soviet Russia by a technical commission which 
nity le |} fficulties of the ste¢ has returned to that country after a visit to America, 
_ has induced many to urge some measure of Germany and England. With the aid of the new 
ieee nd proposals to this effect are now being ©4Uipment it is planned to increase coal production it 
v the Government. That su ai Russia about 43 per cent this year. 
‘ome protection does not appear at a _ The bulk of the equipment purchases, including 150 
n the present temper of the trad f the 196 coal-cutting machines acquired, will be 
pped from the United States. Other American 
ncluded electric mine lamps, automatic ap- 
a a a ae we late phances for drawing mine cars, automatic equipment 
vear has undoubtedly been the market iz for ¢ ing mine doors, etc. The terms given by 
lucts. Only two grades of finished materia nerican manufacturers, the report states, were 60 


Losses on Finished Steel 


= respectable profits, sheets and boiler plat er cent in Cash and 40 per cent in five months. Some ' 
Boe } e prices have been maintained bv acr t the Americ: “quiy a 
, ,; prices ha n maintained by agreeme1 ’ an equipment has already been shipped 
i nd at about £4 10 pe! on above the l? 
rent 1 for ship plates, although the normal dif : a 
ferenct nly about 20s. per ton or at most 30s. TI ] 
omething of an obiect ] yn in th i Meee ng railroad spikes the West Virginia Rail 
a 7 t lessol } le power Oo | tineton J 
n to maint n prices and mav le; 4 . an W. Va., has bought of the Chap- 
, “Aint AN , «aa Ac y s al ‘ in lr iT st l 5 : ; 
attempt t ay ply this metnod to othe r pvr du ~ - . ; Stein Furnace Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, a furnace 
: or heating rods and a car type spike annealing fur- 


The 1 duction of pig iron was not entirel\ unvrot a 


aa a : bs ie ace rated 
itable during the first half of 1925 but the total fal] ; 


| to take 10,000 lb. of railroad spikes per 
arge. Natural gas will be used for fuel. 
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Original Sheet Mill at Conshohocken, Pa. 
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Richard G. Wood, 
formerly chairman 
of the board 


SPANS A CENTURY 





Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, Cele- 
brating 100th Anniversary 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, has 
sent out announcements of the celebration this year of 
its hundredth anniversary. The business was founded 
in 1826 by James Wood and his son, Alan, who leased 
for five years a small water mill near Wil- 
mington, Del., which had been used prior 
to that time for the manufacture of nail 
plates. The firm, known as James Wood 
& Co., bought its iron in the form of bars 
from American, English and Swedish mills. 
At that time soft steel bars cost $125 a 
ton, while American iron bars were sold 
at approximately $100 a ton and Swedish 
iron bars were $102.50. The Wood plant 
employed eight or 10 men, who were given 
their board, costing about $2 a week, and 
$5 a week in cash. 

By 1828 the iron works was rolling 
sheets ranging in gage from No. 27 to 
No. 10 and on occasion rolled small steel 
ingots into circular saw plates. In 1832 
it erected a mill for rolling iron at Consho- 
hocken, Pa., and soon afterward the Dela- 
ware plant was abandoned. The Consho- 
hocken mill started rolling sheets on May Ledyard 
5, 1832, and since that time the partner- 
ship and its successor, the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
have been prominent in the sheet-making industry. 

In 1835 the firm built a shovel factory. On Jan. I, 
1840, James Wood sold his interest to William W. 
Wood, who continued the business in association with 
Alan Wood under the title of A. Wood & Brother. This 
partnership was dissolved one year later and the firm 
was again conducted by James Wood and his son, Alan, 
under the original title of James Wood & Son, and the 
Delaware works was again operated, being in charge 
of John Wood, a brother of Alan. Here a series of 
experiments in the making of Russia sheet iron was 
undertaken, which resulted in the awarding of a silver 
medal by the Franklin Institute in 1842. ; 

In the following years there were readjustments of 
interests in the firm. James Wood retired from busi- 
ness in 1848, after which the mills were conducted by 
his sons, John, William W., Thomas C. and David L. 
Wood. The title of the firm then became J. Wood & 
Brothers. James Wood died in 1851. 

The firm was incorporated as J. Wood & Brothers 
Co. in 1886. John Wood became president. In 1857 
Alan Wood, in partnership with his brother-in-law, 
Lewis A. Lukens, grandfather of William W. Lukens, 





ogee 


Howard Wood, Jr., 
who has just retired 


from the presidency 


formerly president of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
founded the firm of Alan Wood & Co. and started the 
present Schuylkill Iron Works at Conshohocken. 

By 1901 the Alan Wood company had attained an 
annual production of 25,000 tons of sheets and light 
plates of both iron and steel. At that time billets were 
hard to procure when business was brisk and the com- 
pany was at times obliged to import them. The need 
of a steel plant was urgent and in the latter part of 
1901 the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. was incorporated. 
Richard G. Wood, his son, Alan D. Wood, 
and brothers, Alan W. and Thomas D. 
Wood, who had been interested in the W. 
Dewees Wood Co., which had a plant at 
McKeesport, Pa., became interested in 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. The 
company purchased land at Ivy Rock, Pa., 
and began the construction of a _ steel 
plant of five 55-ton open-hearth furnaces 
and a 35-in. blooming mill. On July 1, 
1903, this company took over Alan Wood 
& Co., thus combining the Schuylkill Iron 
Works and the steel plant in one owner 
ship. 

The history of the company since then 
has been one of steady though conserva- 
tive growth. Present officers are: Presi 
dent, Ledyard Heckscher, who has just 
been elected to succeed Howard Wood, Jr.., 
who has retired on account of ill health; 


Heckscher vice-president and treasurer, Alan D. 


Wood; secretary, John W. Logan. Richard 
G. Wood, for many years president of the company, is 
now chairman of the board of directors; H. C. Thomas 
is general manager; Charles O. Hadly, general manager 
of sales; Frank E. Lloyd, manager of steel department; 
Vincent P. Wood, manager of sheet department; G. A. 
Heckscher, manager of blast furnace department. 


New Harvester Company Formed 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 30.—Formation of the West 
ern Harvester Co. to manufacture and sell Holt com- 
bined harvesters, with headquarters at Stockton, Cal., 
has been formally completed. The new corporation will 
have a capitalization of $3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 
will be outstanding. It will be a subsidiary of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., though the personnel will be 
entirely separate. The Stockton plant will be operated 
exclusively in making all types of farm implements. 
The board of directors and president of the new com- 
pany will be announced in January. Estimates place 
the probable productive capacity of the new organiza- 
tion at 1000 tractors a day. 
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~ ~ “ ; men to hold the watch. He is beginning to have his 
MANAGEMENT OVERDONE doubts about the right of scientific management to use 
apital letters. 
- si : ; ' oe Speaking of the Taylor system of management, 
Shortcomings in Office Control with Foremen Professor James said he believes Mr. Taylor did industry 
5 im } ITHLOTICS a lot of good and would have continued to do so had 
he extended his work. But in his opinion some of the 
Mid W ERCOREING a men who have carried on Taylor’s work have done in 
—— ay, dustry a lot of harm. Conservatism has its dangers, 
New Engiand however, and Professor James says that New England 
must awake to the importance of proper standardization 
he urgent need of a lot more of it. 


Manavement Department, in an it New England’s Favorable Location 


Bos In his opinion too much publicity has been given to 
ul ition =the question of “What Is The Matter With New Eng 
y\ ng, Jan. 6, at Young’s Hotel, Bostor and?” One of New England’s greatest troubles, h« 


I Wi le said, is the fellow who is asking the question. What 
g e office | ever troubles these States may have, they are mor 
( rtmenta or less special and do not involve the States as a whol 


regardies The geographical location of New England is favorable 
( ore t he contrary notwithstanding. Some New 
ries have been overproducing, becauss 
ections of the country are growing and supply 


p I val fore purchased in New England. O) 
! 4 he ! ni he ideally located for export bus 
Bost 70 miles nearer South America thar 

New \ bly some day may regain its im 

( roducer of iron and steel, when the 

1] rea f the Lake Superior ores are used up; when 

1 e to depend to a greater extent o1 


Brazilian ores The establishment of the 


establish Mystic Iron Works at Everett, Mass., may be the for 
ced runn f other furnaces in New England 


WASTE ELIMINATION ee ee ee ee 


? ne Ter I ndus ry 
One result of the mplification program, in whic! 
C ’ sor SEV alevt mn Ri en : 
L t gy vwWeilents O! Bluepri its the Divisior f Simplified Practice cooperated, has been 
+ | . + rel¢ ‘ ' y ry) é } 1; iy 
: ete bar »bl Dp catk 11vision l 


é 
mat +t S4 500.000 whic ‘ forme? j 
alts a i, . Wi Wa ) t 1) A 


iters in stocl f the sizes of reit 


Electric Power Production Makes New 
Records 


¢ Wer \ public 
! ! e | Stat eported at 5772 
| I ! a rot nillions in O 
el I 2. é Both October and No 
( ( ‘ 14 per cent above the 
rr 924. Figures for both months 
» re | r tl r any previous month in the history 
M: ( { 45 e tne iveragy nonth of 1925 bids 


é } r) th ot any preceding year. 
a , 
I i I i ‘ t revious years has the total 
) ‘ ‘ ere ! ne re equ: he lowest month of 1925 


f 1127 New Locomotives in 1925 


liaueien. anna Phas mnortant WASHINGTON, Jan. 9 Railroad locomotives shipped 


einforcins al iY it n December totaled 104 and for the calendar year 
J a rtm QO) 1] he ( n nted to 1127, according to the Department of 
: } u , Commerce Of the December shipments 86 were for 
prorra adopter domestic and 18 for foreign uss For the year the do- 
)24, n 44 ( ering ¢1 ( mestic shipme! otaled 813, while foreign shipments 

iced The second conference wv vere . 

‘ ! ( f the ex 
' el eel rhe | n chapter of the American Society for 
einforcing bars are rolled. The revisior Steel Treating was the guest of the Mead-Morrison Co. 
i will be asked to consider tentative re and the Gilman Mfg. Co., Prescott Street, East Boston, 
( rit n¢ neat f tec rriday afternoon and evening, Jan. 8. During the 
( epared | he Concrete Reir ifterne e various departments of the two plants 
t ‘ Che nitere p nea e} ! t 


re inspected. In the evening the Mead-Morrison Co. 
films, the “Bear Tractor.” and “Coa! 


been pointed out that tnere 18 almost 1 Handling Machinery.” Dr. G. B. Waterhouse, Massa- 
mater necification for reinforcit huss Institute of Technology, delivered a technical 
* n+ nad t+hat | adoantio af « standard yhctr ‘ a ‘ 1}: ° a . 
untained that the adoption of a standard abstract on coal handling machinery, and George Gil- 
‘ a vould at once make a further sweeping man an j 


istrated talk on rock drilling machinery. 
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Car Service Aids Marketing 


Improved Car Distribution and Expedited Movement 
of Traffic Profoundly Affect Iron and Steel 
Industry—Cooperation Bears Fruit 


AR-REACHING changes have occurred in market eratio1 It } not beer th by 2 f 


ati¢ i De € : mucn bY reason ¢ a 
ing industrial and agricultural products withir greater amount of equipment, or car loading efficiency, 
the past three years. Iron and steel and related ‘ ecause of a reall entific distribution and move 

nes have shared prominently in the benefits resulting ment of equipment. The marketing system of the coun- 
from the distinct evolution that has taken place. De really has become greatly expedited and changed, 


verlies more prompt than under the old order have b« h mor than tl} a} anal The 


f a ne general public realizes. 


me the commonplace rather than the exception ever ffect tl has had on industry, including such promi 


when plant output is high. The consumer of iron and nent branches as iron and steel, machinery and four 
teel rests more easily and is subject to less worry , has been far-r« ng and gives every appearanc¢ 
‘usion when placing orders. Moreover, he has ri ng definit ( ( 


1 . 1 


iced the interval between placing business with tl : 
mill and shipping and realizing on the finished pr Buying of Steel Is Limited to Early Requirements 
k 4 . se all < silly O LHe inishned TOU 


ct. Inventories have been reduced, overhead ha ( Buying of iron and steel, as well : ‘ther commodi 
it, and business stability fostered The inter hecom«s ore nearly coordinated with imme 


the producer, as well as the consumer, have bee te lirement The char nerhaps has had ten 


erved. The savings to all concerned, if they could porary effect o1 called “backlog” busin« and ha 
ileulated in dollars and cents, would reach a total that led for readjustment of 1 ng heduls But, it 
ild be little short of startling. he ! ted it, under the new ystem booking 
. ow! o- , re much more r ntcl s subject t ! 
Synchronizing Transportation with Industry a, BUR i : vo ca 
1 n, nad give a oser relationship to production 
Back of it lies the synchronizing of the transporta 1 consumption than ever before. Leading from thes 
mn machine of the country with the industrial a mente if eontended a reduction is te acer 
agricultural machine. The idea, now that it has bee , erhea nense dimir ed inven 


proved practicable in actual operation, strikes one a ind greater market stability Bett 
implicity itself. Yet to make it effective requires co tior what ahead was also made p ible, it 


f ( l made } vie is 
tant watchfulness and unflagging cooperation, together reued, thus providing a more dependable guide as t 
th assiduous study of the requirements of commer: f operations. the e of stocks. et 
‘hese things have been and are being done with r Better car distribution was the idea of the railroad 
markable accuracy, so that advantages automatica throurh the American Railwav A ciation. On April 
redound to the railroads, agriculture, industry and t 1992 that | adopted a definite program for pI 
This system of cooperation and its benefits, lk irds. There now are 14 of then They are composed 
many other great things, grew out of the scho t bit ely of shippers and receivers of freight—representa 
ter experience. It arose from the tortuous task thi tive i ndustry, farmers, merchant and the publi 
railroads faced in unscrambling themselves when, 01 It was the car service div n of the association which 
March 1, 1920, they were returned to their owners by cited the cooperation of these interests in antici 
the Government. It IS SO axlomatic as to be trite t Say nating ear and tra portation requirement so that the 
that when transportation breaks down it carries with it ervice programs might be formulated to take care of 
industry and agriculture and the very life of the natior ll trafic movements as they arose The splendid per 
Hence, when the railroads were earning much manes f these | rd ilreat has made a ng and 
1 per cent of their value, with costs high and equ] nteresting history, and it ha ae detailed rather 
ment scattered to the four corners of the country, i ely It is the purpose here, however, to point out 
dustry and agriculture also were in a state of perturba it the results have been in the development of the 
tion. So-called car shortage, car congestion, lack transportation facilities of the country both through 
motive power and other ills were the order of the da) the initiative of the railroads and the work of these 


although actually the difficulty lay largely in the a rds, and the effect on industry in producing, selling 
sence of proper and timely distribution of equipment nd 
It was not long after they were returned to their owt These a tat nee en 


} een well ited by one of the leaders in 
ers, a matter of only a few months, that the railroad the movement t et up the boards, Donald D. Conn 
) - 4 : a P Bia harn rol : : » 4s : . : 
like industry and agriculture, faced a sharp dro} inager Public Relations Section of the Car Service 
commodity prices. Reduced tonnage i . 


quence for the railroads rhis condition extended r} tr board tudied the matter the more 


throughout 1921. The carriers had neither money no? a ae the volume of transportation to meet 
y o+17 , 7 09 . O91 read st ti r br ke I - : : 
pportul ity in 1920 or 1921 to readjust their Dr ‘ rement mmerce ] a muct pre verned and 
down machine. In 1922 the corner seemed to have bee! es a ton mothods. trade nractia : 
turned, but on April 1 the strike of bituminous « litior en it 
miners was called, and following it, on July 1, came t! ‘ f trar rtation itself.” said My 
railroad shopmen’s strike. These two disturbance , 
posed new demands on the already greatly bur 


transportation machine and delayed plans f ooperation Between Shippers and Railroads Yields 
habilitation and for constructive contact with Ut! pu Results 
lic. This condition continued up to 1925. ry, 


Car Service Plan Eliminates Car Shortage neces that have me about a he result of the com- 


. mi in of cooperation between the shippers and 
1.1 e 4} 1. — hata r ; . ; 

It was on April 5 of the latter year that a pia n the one hand and the railroads on the other 

launched which a few years ago was Nardi} N\ nger do tl railroads have to await the cry of 


able. The so-called cal shortage of the past a ; ] a ‘stress from a reg iffering from car sho tage. 

has become non-existent since that plan was put 1 stead t ire at hand as the result of the work 

a aie: oa Die and advice of the boards, which are voluntary organi- 
Vashington representa @, LHE 1 ¥ AGI 
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r the pur e of maintaining cars: if demurrage amounted to less than the cost < 
tudying market cor unloading, warehousing and delivery from warehous: 
er mat cars were used as warehouses until the contents wer 
Interstate Commerce d, and other shippers suffered in consequence. It 
ng was felt that this situation was not of definite intent 
i lent ¢ that it was merely due to thoughtlessness or lack « 


ntry “The road had, in addition, as a legacy from the w 

( period and, in fact, a decade or more prior to the w 

ent that the increasing tendency to turn to the Government f 

} Keder Re an answer to all problems. The spontaneous desire 
n. an unusual all business, as well as the railroads, to arrest th 
rt insofar as it process, and to remove the necessity of adjudicating 
stribu- their differences through Governmental and regulato 
nee, channels, crystallized a nation-wide demand for som: 
v close That form of cooperative effort between the railroads an 

he work of the ad- their users which would not only tend to solve the va 


j ; the United Stats T he ara ectio designated “Western” has 
t 140 ( ( mile fi “Kastern” territory and 46 tor “Southern” 
f P Lory 
port ‘ Feder ind intricate transportation problem affecting the coun- 


try, but would also bring industry, farmers, shippers 


rd re aescribed Mr. Cot and receivers into closer communion for the promotion 
tact be een production, consumption of the business welfare of each territory.” 
ting k, I insport tion In the aay » ; F ; 
he railroads. car shortages and sur- Car Requirements Forecast with Remarkable Accuracy 
n explained, had come almost with the The re ts, Mr. Conn said, are beyond any visions 
e tide the } neers of this work. Since the board move 
elt they were entitied to Cars, he ae ment juntary, its success, or that of any of its 
en the were not forthcoming promp mmitt ne for each industry in the respective 
he railroads’ fault, or that some unseer ections throughout the country, calls for the support 
ng to manipulate markets by interfer f the public and cooperation of each industry. Per- 
he moveme of products to market. Thi haps the most outstanding results of the work of th 
{ led the vere doing their best to mes boards relates to movement of crops at the best period 
Immense blocks of capital were tied uy for the agricultural interests both as to prices and sta- 
re in use but part of the tim Pome ty of market, but they have been marked in all other 
ecessary to convince nippe! ind re ne laving the exact number and kinds of cars for a 
eight that, while the nour eu en section at a proper time is one of the underlying 
t hey wanted it, their active aid wa rincipl f{ the work. Forecasts made by commit- 
‘ wu happy result There \ er r the different industries as to car requirements 
n that snippe1 ind receive ere doing tor the icceeding three months have been little short 
é peed up transportatior If a shipper f amazing in their accuracy. The quarterly forecasts 
eeded five cars, he called for 10. No incentive toward are made to accord with meetings of the regional 
ncreast own rship of cars by Individua ling was boards, whi h hold sessions once every three months. 
provide \ hippers through so loading that the ow The Car Service Commission is provided in advance 
ng line received the benefit of loaded haul f; ts ow? vith ¢] . 


these forecasts and thereby is able to arrange the 
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Bituminous Coal Iron Ore 


WESTERN 
55.97%. 


Ca rioa ds 


Sections of 





Refined Petroleum 


transportation needed. Merely as an example, similar 
to many others, is the estimate of one committee that 
25,300 cars would be required for the loading of vege- 
tables and melons from Sept. 1, 1924, to Feb. 28, 1925. 
It actually turned out that the committee had under- 
estimated requirements by only 323 ears. This also in- 
dicates that committees, after canvassing industries 
closely, supply the carriers with a conservative esti- 
mate and eliminate exaggeration calling for more cars 
than are needed, causing expense and congestion and 
other undesirable results. 

The coal movement notably has also profited by cam 
paigns through the medium of the boards to effect a 
greater volume of purchases and delivery during dull 
periods than in previous years, thus equalizing the use 
of equipment and stabilizing market conditions for both 
coal consumers and operators. Similar plans, it is con- 
tended, may also be applied to many other materials 
not susceptible to deterioration while in storage. The 
primary purpose of the boards was to improve railroad 
service in local communities, but they have also devel- 
oped a better understanding of economic and distribu 
tion questions between shipper and carrier. 


Iron and Steel Committee Foresees Business Expan- 
sion 


Typical of reports made by committees is the follow- 


ing by the Iron and Steel Committee of the Atlantic 


States Shippers” Advisory Board which, submittes 


Oct. 8, 1925, reflected in advance the improvement in 


the industry which set in: 


The Iron and Steel Committe s 
ar requirements will be greater I t 
1925 than during the third quarter of this year 
ist quarter of 1924 No figures as to the t 
f cars expected to be loaded can be giver 

tors may affect the situatior wa 





Of the Total Number of 
of Different 
Classes of Fre ght Origi- 
nating in 1924, the Three 
the Country 
Shared in the Proportions 
Indicated by the Diagrams 
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Manufactured and Mis- 
cellaneous Products 


l hip bd sidera mnag estimates an in- 
rease¢ f 15 to 20 per cer for the last quarter compared 
with tl preceding three montl Another estimates an 
excess in requirements of 10 to 15 per ent over the last 
quarter of 1924 Still another believe from present indi 
atio! the necrease will be about 10 per cent There 
ippears therefore reasonable grounds for saying that there 
s lit \ dd of any falling off in the demand for cars 
ron and ste pments for the remainder of this year 
Railroad service continues to be satisfactory and we see 
nothing in the near future that is likely to interfere with 
the railroads furnishing adequate car supply 


N. L. Moon, Chairmat! 
Larger Cars and Locomotives Also Factors 


It has been these forecasts, together with the pro- 
viding of the cars at the proper time, and their expe- 
dition in transit back and forth, that have brought 
about the handling of greater traffic than ever before. 
The new equipment bought, the larger loading capacity, 
increases in trainloads, greater tractive power of loco- 
motives, necessarily have been important factors, but 
the outstanding improvement is due to the scientific 
handling of equipment. Division of the countries into 
regions, surveys showing the precise production for each 
division, the part raw materials play to the finished 
product, the seasonal timeliness for supplying cars 
of the types needed—these are the big things. They 
have made it possible for the railroads to break records 
week after week in continued heavy loading. Up to 
the week of Oct. 23, 1925 


ao, 


, the railroads reached the 
thirteenth million-car week, meaning 1,000,000 cars of 
revenue freight loaded for transportation... Up to the 
week of Oct. 30, there were more than 41,000,000 cars 
f revenue freight loaded and transported, the greatest 
loading the carriers ever handled. They have absorbed 
all loading that is offered. According to an estimate 
recently made, there is a saving in the value of com- 
moditie f $250,000,000 to $400,000.000 a year in inter- 
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ter transpor- While it was declared that one effect has been to 
burden the manufacturer with “short orders,” never- 
theless the change has been highly beneficial, for it 
was said to have greatly lessened the likelihood and 
more and danger of price fluctuations. 

“A second improvement, aside from direct increase 
tives in facilities, has been the very great and fundamental 


had been increase in efficiency of operation,” continued Mr. 
\ merica Grego S 1921 the average weekly car loadings 
rane has increased from 693,533 to 986,475, the number of 


m 22.4 to 26.9, the averag: 
ng trainload from 656 to 731 tons. The traffic is being 
r tl carried with relatively le employees, the ton-miles 


r r employee having been 221,203 in 1924, 
t 182,47 1921. This fine accomplishment 
nagers has been distinctly aided by tl 
( tion with shippers establisne 
! I ffective regional committees 


ny other savings in transpor 


few years in addition to thos« 


I t oper ion of the carriers. Better 
10.000 ea fewer acking h been an important factor in the 48 pe 
18,527,227 cars cent decrease in railroad claims between 1921 and 1924, 


ecrease of approximately from $92,000,000 to $48, 


O00 000 Standardizatior of tl} 1 


lardizati he forms used in asso- 


ited iustri of transportation ha also had its 
ind ( reducing ne ¢ it nN ¢ Special studies 
" f ' 
I urege, cn ( 1 the department during the past 


handling of certain classes of freight. The 


£ rking out of the iggestions arrived at by these 
nnag { 1 né pe conti iting actor to the 
le ng of terminal delay in loading and unloading 
ent, { the mo ra 1 movement of carload 
d mer ( 
rt G s ths re many problems yet 
I ns} rtat notably the coordina 
and water facilities and the working 


mic relation between motor-truck and 


’ } “1 
rioaad Yaliroad distribution, 


ffects have resulted Car Mileage Per Day Increases 


i Lt ett ent in traffic through improved equip- 

g r‘ ks a . trainloads, and associated elements is 
re na irgely reflected by the record. On Jan. 1, 1923, there were 
apital required in 0,604 freight cars owned by the railroads, while 


number had increased only to 
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2,350,697, while for the respective dates there were 
64,566 and 64,747 locomotives owned. These figures 
show that retirements of cars and locomotives have 
almost equaled the number installed since Jan. 1, 1923. 
But car capacity and engine tractive power have in- 
creased. On April 1, 1928, the average carrying ca 
pacity of freight cars was 43.1 tons, while on April 1, 
1925, it had increased to 44.5 tons. For the sams 
periods the tractive power of locomotives increased 
from 37,441 lb. to 40,048 lb. The average tons per car, 
however, actually have shown a decline. For the vear 
1920 it was 29.3 tons, as against 27 for 1924, while it 


the early months of 1925 the figures ranged around 27 


and 28 tons. Including surplus ears and cars awaiting 
repairs, the average miles per car per day in 1920 was 
25.1, as against 26.9 in 1924, and the latter figure was 
practically applicable during the early months of 1925, 
later records not being available. Loading of coke 
showed an increase from 34.4 tons in 1922 to 34.7 tons 
per car in 1924; iron ore loading increased from 51.7 
to 53.5 tons; rails and fastenings declined from 41.2 
to 40.9 tons; sheet steel, bars and pipe dropped fro 
52.4 to 51.4 tons; pig iron, blooms and scrap increas« 


from 35.6 to 36 tons, and castings, machinery and 
oilers made a slight gain, going from 19.6 to 19.7 


Economic Survey Facilitates Car Distribution 


As a means of arriving at an accurate plan of d 
tribution of cars for industry and agriculture, the Car 
Service Commission made a survey showing the den 
sity of traffic of all kinds, its requirements in the way 
of transportation, both as to the actual number of car 
including types, and the seasonal and changing char 
acter of the movements. This survey was charted. It 


shows that in the Western territory, with a populat 


COPPER IN 1925 


Output More Than in 1924—New Record in Im- 
ports—Stocks Decline 


The smelter production of copper from domest 
ores in 1925, as determined by the Bureau of Min 
from reports of the smelters showing actual produ 
tion for 11 months and estimated production for lk 
cember, was 1,693,000,000 lb., compared with 1,654, 
000,000 Ib. in 1924. The 1925 production is the largest 
peace-time output, being approximately 4 per ce 
higher than that of 1924, which was heretofore tl 
highest recorded with the exception of the war years, 
1916, 1917 and 1918. The estimated smelter production 
from domestic ores for December, as reported by tl 
smelters, was 137,000,000 Ilb., somewhat lower than the 
average monthly rate for the year, or at the rate of 
1,644,000,000 Ib. a year. The estimated production for 
December, 1924, was exactly the same as that for De- 
cember, 1925. The production in December, 1924, how- 
ever, was at a higher rate than during the precedins 
months. 

The production of new refined copper from domesti« 
sources, determined similarly, was about 1,746,000,000 
lb., compared with 1,674,000,000 Ib. in 1924. In 192° 
the production of new refined copper from domesti 
and foreign sources amounted to about 2,237,000,000 Ib. 
compared with 2,260,000,000 Ib. in 1924, a decrease of 
23,000,000 lb. The production of secondary copper by 
primary refineries, however, increased from 155,000,000 
lb. to about 184,000,000 lb. in 1925, or 29,000,000 
so that the total primary and secondary output of 
per by the refineries was 6,000,000 Ib. higher i 1925, 
being about 2,421,000,000 Ib. compared with 2,415,000,- 
000 Ib. in 1924. 


Imports, Exports and Stocks 


cop- 


The imports of unmanufactured copper during the 
first 11 months of 1925, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, amounted to 594, 
489,150 lb., a monthly rate of 54,000,000 lb., compared 


with 768.813.731 Ib. for the entire year 1924, a monthly 


rate of 64,000,000 lb. The imports in 1924 were the 


highest recorded. 
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of 16 people per sq. mile, there is produced 77.1 per 
cent of the grain, 51.2 per cent of the citrus fruits, 
d1.1 per cent of the fresh fruits, 60.5 per cent of the 
products of agriculture, 79 per cent of the live stock, 
53.9 per cent of the lumber, 52 per cent of the products 
of forests, 55.9 per cent of the refined petroleum and 
89.4 per cent of the iron ore, but only 28.8 per cent of 
manufacturing and miscellaneous, against 58.1 per 
cent in the Eastern district. The Eastern district had 
72.6 per cent, against 19.3 per cent in the Western 
istrict, of the 1919 manufacturing capitalization 

It is obvious from the figures, as pointed out by 
Chairman M. J. Gormley of the Car Service Commis- 
sion, that a considerable proportion of the products of 
agriculture in the West and South must be consumed 
in the densely populated territory of the East. This 
also indicated that the great problem in the matter of 
car distribution is to secure a return from this densely 
populated Eastern territory to the Southern and West- 
ern districts of cars arriving with products of the West 
and South, for the reason that the westbound and south- 

ind traffic from the Eastern territory is not of suffi 
cient volume to return loaded to the West and South 
ill of the cars that are required for the movement of 
traffic from the large agricultural producing sections. 

The cooperation between the shippers and the rail 
roads, together with operations under the car service 
rules of the commission, has brought about this expe 
diting of traffic, its proper distribution, and a change 


in marketing methods in all lines, including iron and 
teel and related industries. There has developed a 
decided transition in the way of greater efficiency in 


commerce and transportation. This situation mani 
festly has vitally affected not alone commerce and 
transportation, but the public at large as well. 


The export f pper during the first 11 months of 
1925 amounted to 1,009,181,363 lb., compared with 
1,116,915,484 lb. exported during the entire year 1924 
The exports of 1917 are the highest ever recorded, those 
1f 1924 are next, and those of 1925 will rank third 

The stocks of refined copper at the end of 1925 wer: 
less than half those reported at the end of 1924, de 
creasing from 243,000,000 lb. at United States re 
fineries at the end of 1924 to estimated stocks of about 
112,000,000 lb. at the end of 1925. Stocks of refined 
copper on Nov. 30, 1925, were estimated at 119,000,000 
lb. Stocks of blister copper at the smelters, in transit 
to refineries and at refineries, and materials in process 
of refining, were estimated to be about 398,600,000 Ib. 
at the end of 1925, compared with 393,000,000 Ib. on 
Dec. 31, 1924. The smelters and refineries estimated 
that about 417,000,000 lb. was on hand Nov. 30, 1925. 

The quantity of refined copper withdrawn on do 
mestie account during the year was about 1,485,000,000 
lb., compared with 1,355,000,000 lb. in 1924, an increase 
of 130,000,000 Ib 


More Copper Used in Refrigeration 


About 30,000,000 lb. of copper will be used in 1926 
in the manufacture of iceless refrigeration units, ac- 
cording to a survey just completed by the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, 25 Broadway, New York. 
The report states that expanded development of the 
industry which produces apparatus for this type of re- 
frigeration has been very rapid in the past year through 
the linking up of effort between the manufacturers and 
the electric power companies. Iceless refrigeration is 
being popularized for household use as well as finding 
larger uses in industrial plants. Motor windings and 
parts, switches, wiring, compressor parts, tubing and 
tanks, etc., are all of copper. In ice cream boxes large 
amounts of sheet copper are used for tanks and tank 
covers. 

Shipments of tin accounted for approximately 75 
per cent of the value of Bolivia’s exports in 1925, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Department of Com- 
merce. Bolivia is credited with furnishing 28 per cent 
of the total annual tin output of the world. 
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Freight Rates Per 100 Lb. on Steel Pipe 


’ } \ NG 4 hed in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 7, the following comparative 
SS is pou ted out im the article entit le d “The Afte rmath oT 
f pipe from the basing point having the lowest deliv- 

the country in which the Chicago base rules. Lower 

more than counterbalanced by the $4 per ton 
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Freight Rates on Sheets and Tin Plate from Gary 


(Per 100 Lb.) 


N THE IRON AGE of Jan. 7, page 35, were published freight rates on sheets and tin plate from Pitts- 
burgh. The appended table shows rates from Gary, Ind., Western basing point for the same com- 
modities. 


Gary, Ind., to Sheets Tin Plate Gary, Ind., t Ss : T Plate 
Alabama— .ebrask;: be 
Birmingham : $0.53 $ Grand Island $0.66 $0.66 & 
Mobile . iautkece abies “aaa 0.57 Hasting Ot vo ie 
Linecolr if 46 i 
Arizona— On 
i Phoenix caters aio ae 7 
Arkansas ‘ 
Fort Smith — ‘ ‘ 0.54 
Little Rock 0.51 za ' by 
Smackover ° a O.od 7 7 4 
; Z 
California 4 
( { 
Emeryvill ; 
Los Angele : 1.0 
San Francisco . a 1.0 
Colorado : | 
Colorado Spring i i 
Denver .. 0.8 ’ N ¥ : 
Pueblo ° e° U.? I I ; 
SVI ; : 
Delaware N ‘ | f t & 


Wilmingtor ( { 


( gla 

Atlanta ( S } 

Savann ( 7 i 
Idah« 


Con mor point 1.00 | A x : F 





5 

I i , 

Bloomington 0.1% 1 Cle und 

Cairo . “ 0.2 & I 

Moline .... 0.1 0.1 Davt 

Peoria 0.12 012 Port 

Rock Island { ) 0.1 nr f da { 4 | 
Indiana 

Anderson 2 Zanes ig 

Evansville ( 21 ¥ 

Fort Wayne ( ( 

Indianapolis 0] I 

Kokomo ... 0.21 Mu bree 69 i 

Mur : 

South Bend . 0.1 Tulsa 0.69 ) 

Terre Haute 0.155 ‘ i 

recor ; 

Iowa 

Burlingtor enti 

Cedar Rapid ( 15 ».27 Rot} 

Council Bluff 0.41 11 Ii*> ‘ 

Davenport () 0.1 7 aii a 

Des Moines ) f Pitts! toa 24 34 

Fort Dodge 0.51 : Philadelphia { 54 es 

Mason City 0 nn 2 1} lelphis 

Ottumwa 0.27 0.: ith Carolir : 

Sioux City . 0.41 11 Charleston | 

Waterloo U.2 f Greenville { ' 
Kansas ith Dakota ig 

Atchison 0.41 11 A herds } ‘ 

Hutchinson 0.7¢ iL Br King 4 tb A 

Independence 0.60 , ef Pierre f 76 : 

Leavenworth 0.415 47 = . F ‘ 43 


} Topeka . 0.51 571 ¥ nktor ‘ \ 47 
4 Wichita 0.7¢ . 
3 


t Kentucky Chattanooga J ‘Y 
: Ashland 0.3 Memp! ' : 
Bowling Gre+ 0.42 4 Kas 
Louisville 0.30 ‘ Au g4 
Newport ‘ 0.2 Reau 0.6 ».7 
4 Paducah . (tees Dallas 0.84 ).75 
. El Pas« 0.98 0.75 
ouisiana— : ai ; ~ 
New Orleans . 0.57 0.57 ror Worth Ss ne 
Galt ton 0.68 0.75 


Shreveport 





Maryland 
Baltimore ; 0 
Cumberland 


2 WORN 






Michigan— 


Detroit ; ‘ 0.275 Ne vport New 0.53 0.5 
a. ee oT . Norf 5 535 
Grand Rapids ‘ 0.26 f R ' ) 
Jackson 0.255 E 


Kalamazoo 


Minnesota— 


Duluth .. 0.20 ( WW Virg ‘ 
Minneapolis 0.275 0.97 Mor g nt own 55 0 3 
St. Paul 275 ¢ Whee g ‘ { 


Mississippi— 


Gulfport 0.57 7 E 1 Claire i 0.275 
Jackson 0.53 Fond La O24 0.91 
Meridian 0 23 Green Ba’ 0 0.20 


Vicksburg 


Missouri— 
Jefferson City ) 2e5 ¢ Mar 
Kansas City ) , 

St. 





Louis 









Montana— Pian 08 79 
Commor 
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Business Analysis and Forecast Section 


7 > 7 * e 
Year ot Fair Frotits Expecte 
c c K 
‘ > ° « 2 
, ‘tion Is Heid Within bounds 
K we 
Price Structure in Iron and Steel Industry More Nearly Normal 
Than in Many Months 
BY DR. LEWIS H,. HANEY 
eel indu While steel production is above the line of ni 
t trend, the present volume is probably justified by 
’ It show high level of activity in steel consuming indust 
QO vhich is materially greater at the end of the year t 
was at the beginning, and it follows that what pri 
be over-production in January is a fair volum: 
i ( n December. 
inp vv . . as 
art acl Unfilled Orders Still Low 
season a hats _— much, however, should not be made of th: 
ndustries W have ward trend of unfilled orders. It is true that 
. rders on the books of the Steel Corporation ha 
( teadily increased for four months, but they are 
eXct naller than they were at the beginning of the y« 
etween pig 1ro! Moreover, the December increase in unfilled orders 
n the industr} vas partly seasonal and even without adjustment rep- 
good many resents a smaller percentage of gain than that which 


curred in November, the percentages being, respec- 
ively, 9.8 per cent against 11.5 per cent. The produc- 
tion of steel ingots as shown in Fig. 1 is as far above 
the unfilled orders curve as it was in January, 1924— 


ber was practically when a renewed decline in the industry was in the 

J ! | her words, the making. 
1b0U much above thi The average price of finished steel, as shown by 
tee got production at the THE IRON AGE composite, Fhs been unchanged fo! 
beginning. On this basis, over five weeks at 2.453 cents. The December averag: 
Decen has not been exceeded to of 2.45 cents compares with 2.433 cents in the precea- 

cnet Sane a See: Fears Cateye ing month. Thus steel prices on the average may 

n eaies? ne COME) green called fairly firm. Our barometers indicate that they 

ora mu differ, but in any ast are likel 


y to work a little higher, which seems the 


the steel output is well above normal. E 


more probable as some items are below their normal 


iggests caution in expanding productio1 

ts the situation in the iron and stecl relation to others. But no large or long continued 

e beginning of the new ear is fairly advance in finished steel prices now seems likely and 
itlook for prosperity in the industry this is certainly true if production keeps on growing 

If only reasonable restraint is exercised at the December rate. 

table markets and fair profits may b« At present the most probable development seems to 

ipl | ne yea! 


be a considerable period of steady prices and, taking 





Production Is Now About 


1) Moy ‘on > Voss y 
Z I ( nt Abo e the Estimated N ormal, but Current Consumptio 
Is Also Very Large 
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If pig iron output continues to increase at 
present rate, prices may weaken.—Economist 
sees year of good profits ahead for iron and 
steel industry, providing overproduction is 
avoided.—Page 152. 


Daily rate of steel ingot production drops 
in December.—Declines 2.1 per cent com- 
pared with November rate; total output for 
December was 3,975,824 tons, 1.75 per cent 
above November.—Page 160. 


Corporation's unfilled orders pass 5,000,- 
000-ton mark.—lIncrease 472,597 tons in De- 
cember, now 5,033,364 tons, well above last 
vear’s total at this time.—Page 160. 


Two important companies celebrate cen- 
tenary.—Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., both founded in 1826.—Pages 143, 
160. 


“The average union wage rate in the 
United States today will buy 37.1 per cent 
more of living on the 1913 standard than 
would in 1913.—Purchasing power of iron 
and steel mill wages has increased nearly 35 
per cent since that time.—Page 138. 


More pre-treating of ores for blast fur- 
naces predicted.—Performance results from 
charges of 100 per cent sinter show 60 per 
cent increase in furnace output and 25 per 
cent reduction in coke cost.—Page 130. 


Better ore prices anticipated because of 
depletion of high-cost stocks.—Dwight E. 
Woodbridge looks for output of close to 60,- 
000,000 tons of ore this year. 63,819,000 
tons shipped from mines in 1925, stocks 


? 


dropped 13 per cent.—Pages 130, 135. 


Barometer of machine tool orders indicates 
peak business may be reached any month 
now.—E. F. DuBrul suggests development of 
new designs now to prepare for employment 
of key men during slack period, which ma) 
be expected.—Page 134. 
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ord consumption of electric current. 


Establishment of blast furnace at Everett, 
Mass., may be forerunner of other furnaces 
in New England—When Northern and 
Brazilian ores enter market more prom- 
inently, New England will have many ad- 
vantages as iron making district.—Page 144. 


High industrial activity indicated by rec- 
October 
and November consumption 14 per cent 
above same months in previous year.—Page 
144. 


Increased efficiency of railroads means sav- 
ing in investments and interests, ete.—Es- 
timated as high as $400,000,000 a year; 
faster shipments have direct effect on iron 
and steel business.—Page 145. 


Use of welding in assembling steel stamp- 
ings found economical and practical.—Jigs 
facilitate operations and permit alinements 
to close limits; new seam welding machine 
designed for use on axle housings.—Page 
123. 


New method of pouring ingots said to re- 
duce pipes and blowholes. Stream from 
ladle is broken up by float and heat retained 
by reservoir serves as an inexpensive hot- 
top; many indirect savings claimed.—Page 
128. 


Coke production of Connellsville region 
reaches 7,395,120 tons for 1925.—Proportion 
of Connellsville coke to total output of pig 
iron now one to five; bee-hive ovens depend 
more on peak load of coke demand; by- 
product ovens regular requirements.—Page 


157. 


Do jobbers make more moneu hy taking 
fabricating jobs than if they sold to regular 
Both sides blamed in “direct- 
Page 158. 
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fahricators ? 


order” controversy. 
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Stampings Assembled by Welding 
Pouring Ingots by New Method 
Reduced Ore Piles Raise Hopes 
Real Wages Show Large Gain 


Steel in Europe in 1925,—and 1926 
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Flat Mailing Wins Approval 


ee readers who keep the Annual Rey lew number of THE IRON AGE in 
desk or bookease the year round our circulation department has se- 
cured a number of black leather binders suitably stamped in gold. These 
will be forwarded for a nominal sum upon application to the circulation 


department of this publication. 
The flat mailing which was put into effect 


+. 
LWO 


] ] ; 
weeks ago has met with 


instant and generous approval. “The new mode is a vast improvement,” 


se 


Says one subscriber. 


out flat.” ““Much more attractive to look at.”’ 


Easier to open the book,” ‘More readable when sent 


Sa ' “Easier to get into,” and “way 
ahead of the old method” are a few of the dozens ot comments. One 


read- 


er’s postman remarked that, “it was easier to handle.” 
Not the least of the advantages of the flat mailing is the fact that it 


makes vertical filing simpler and increases the useful life of 


For News Summary See Reverse Sid 





each issue. 
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INDEX NUMBERS -PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


everything into consideration, this is a _ desirable 
condition. 
Pig Iron Prices May Weaken 

HE price of pig iron has remained practically un- 

changed for over six weeks. As shown in Fig. 2, 
THE IRON AGE composite average in December 
($21.54) was higher than in November ($21.17). These 
figures compare with $21.88 in December, 1923, and 
$21.45 a year later. During intermediate months the 
price has gradually risen and fallen, and it is thus 
apparent that pig iron has roughly averaged around 
$21 during the last two years. 

Considering the growing volume of production, the 
recent stability shows considerable strength in the mar- 
ket. Our adjusted index of pig iron output registered 
a sharp gain in December and carried the pig iron 
curve well over the normal trend. Allowing for both 
the normal growth in the industry and the usual 
monthly variations, pig iron production is relatively 
higher than it was in January, 1924, and considerably 
above December last year. At both of these earlier 
periods a weakened market resulted in about two 
months and now the question naturally arises: Will 
the present volume of production cause a similar de- 
cline in prices? 

In several respects the present situation, however, 
is such as to warrant the large output at this time 
For one thing, stocks of pig iron are smaller. In th 
second place, the unfilled steel orders are higher and 
the production of steel ingots is greater in comparison 


Fig. 3—The Price 
Structure Is More 
Nearly Normal 
Than for Many 
Months, the Coke 
and Pig Iron 
Levels Alone 
Suggesting Some 
Readjustment 


DOLLARS PER TON 
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Fig. 2—Desmte a 
Fairly High 
Level of Pig 
Iron Production, 
Stocks Are Sup- 
posed to Be Low 
and Consumption 
Large and Over- 
production Is Not 
Evident 


MERCHANT PIG IRON STOCKS 


with the production of pig iron. Again, the activity 
of iron and steel using industries is at a considerably 
higher level than at the earlier periods mentioned. Thus 
the conclusion seems reasonable that the volume of pig 
iron production is at present not excessive. 

But, as in the case of steel, it is probable that if the 
pig iron output continues to increase at the recent rate 
for two or three months more, stocks will begin to ac- 
cumulate and prices to weaken. It seems doubtful if 
pig iron will increase much further in price and we 
would not be surprised if a little weakness were to 
develop within a month or two. 


More Stable Price Standard 


HE chart showing the trend of prices for certain 

representative items of iron and steel (Fig. 3) in- 
dicates that in further readjustments oc- 
curred and that they were in the direction of a more 
normal price structure for the industry. On the basis 
of the December averages, the more important points 
revealed are as follows: (1) The average price of black 
sheets moved up and at $74.59 per ton was more nearly 
in line with a normal spread over billets (and steel 
bars) than in any month for a long time. (2) Spot 
foundry coke, which fell to $3.50 in one week, averaged 
$4.32 for the month, and judging by the past the spread 
seems fairly normal with iron averaging $21.54 and 
oke around $4.50. Most steel concerns are reported 
to be covered for the first quarter at $4. (3) Bars and 
billets continue to show a normal spread. 


December 
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gril ind bear it and sweat to improve the 
No industry was harder hit by the deflat 
wing 1920 than copper producing. The share 
- lders f copper companies still smart frot 
their wounds. Not for them was there ever a! * 
no} for manna from a bureaucratic régime tn 
( inknown reason was determined 
‘he ce pper produce rs have had to be 
tsmen to live their recent live 
n no ' 
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Return to Normalcy 
VEVEN alte the war we might be ¢ 
te 1 ave ret rner nr: + all +o ni 


Ur ibject may be questions 


ed in the past year, how 
ear ago the Annual Revi 
HE IRON AGE carried an edito! 
Working Back to Normal.” It was ther 
ist after the war the majority 
ted to be carried along by the post-wa 
had been commonly pre 


“return to normalcy” hada 


hed. We are thinking of the matter muc! 


hn te 


< 


4a 


her viewpoint, an accomplishment 


o> Was a clearer perception of the fact that . 

, ‘horma ‘and “pre-war” are entirely different as ‘ 

vith Wa hey agree only in that both represent 
nent to environment. Today we are taking 

= lf things as we find them, not as we thought the war 

1 helped vould ieave them. We turn to account circum- 

if na t es x ‘ 


ind existing, which is quite different 


the le-time aim to take advantage of war- 
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time conditions or, later, the desire to return to 
pre-war conditions. 

That there was much harder work in 1925 than 
in any preceding year since the war is evidenced by 
the statistics of physical accomplishment, viewed ir 
the light of employment of men and equipment. 
More dominant in industry today than at any time 
since the war is the note of economy—increasing 
output per man and cutting costs of marketing. 
Management has little thought of a “return to 
normalcy,” indeed, of a return to any state of the 
past, so busy is it in plans for advancing to new 
ground. That is one good gage of the increase 
efficiency. 


Domestic Ferromanganese in 1925 
Desig telorenan record was made by the Amer 

can ferromanganese industry in 1925. The 
total of 252,600 tons, shown by THE IRON AGE 
blast furnace returns, was only 14 per cent less 
than the post-war record of 295,400 tons in 1920 
and 24 per cent under the war peak of 333,000 
tons in 1918. Despite fairly heavy imports last 
vear, the proportion of domestic alloy was large. 
Disregarding exports, which are usually small, the 
1925 consumption was approximately 341,600 tons, 
estimating the imports for the year at 89,000 tons 
Thus the domestic product constituted nearly 74 
per cent of the total used. In view of the active 
competition from abroad, particularly from elec 
tric ferromanganese, the 1925 showing is note 
worthy as indicating that American makers are 
holding their own. Judging from some recent 
market developments the American-made prod 
uct is likely to figure to even a greater extent in 
the home consumption of 1926. 


Connellsville Coke Still Counts 
RODUCTION of coke in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region as reported by the 

Connellsville Courier is shown below for the past 

three years, production of pig iron in the United 


States being given for comparative purposes: 


( inellsyv ( All I I 

Net Ton G l 
1923 13,114,340 40,361,14¢ 
1924 6,668,560 1,405,790 
7.395 120 6.700.006 


Connellsville coke production in 1925 was 
above a normal relation to conditions in the iron 
trade, as there was quite a demand from the East 
in the last three or four months of the year, on 
account of the suspension of anthracite mining. 
Nevertheless the region’s output was low relative 
to performances of the past. 

The Courier has been reporting production an 
nually for 46 years, and its figures make an in- 
teresting record of the rise of this blast furnace 
raw material to a position of remarkable pre- 
eminence, and then its decline on account of the 
rapidly increasing vogue of by-product coking. 
Just where the region now stands in relation to 
the iron industry cannot be computed, because sta- 
tistics are lacking of the large amount of coking 
coal it ships to by-product ovens. 

In Connellsville history there have been two 
distinctly marked high spots, one when the 
region’s production was the highest, the other 
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when its production relative to pig iron was the 
highest. 

The high point in the proportion fell in 1895, 
when 8,244,438 net tons of Connellsville coke was 
produced while the country made 9,446,308 gross 
tons of pig iron. This represents 88 coke to 100 
pig iron. The proportion was considerably lower 
in immediately preceding and following years. At 
quinquennial periods the ratio has been as fol- 
lows: 

sville ¢ ke t Gross Tons of Pig Iron 
10 0.68 


0.60 


X 


20 0.29 
25 / ; 0.20 


74 19 
In the two years before the war the Connells- 
ille region reached, in normal circumstances, its 
highest coke production—20,000,000 tons in 1912 
and 20,100,000 tons in 1913. Only once, in 1916, 
under very high pressure, it made more coke, 
21,654,502 tons. 

It is incorrect to regard the general course as 
a decadence, for it is more of the nature of a de- 
pletion. A quarter century ago the authorities 
were indisposed to give the region as long a life 
as it has been showing, and in 1900 only a million 
tons of by-product coke was made. It was just at 
time that the Masontown, “Klondike” or 


lower Connellsville, region was beginning to show 


that 
its possibilities, and that development and some 
further extensions have given the region as a 
whole additional longevity. 

It is a great convenience to the iron industry 
that the Connellsville coke industry remains. By 
product ovens involve very heavy capital outlay, 
and for physical reasons ought to be operated con- 
tinuously, whereas the coke requirements of the 
blast furnaces vary widely. The Connellsville 
beehive ovens take the peak of the load. This ac- 
ounts for their making only half as much coke 
n 1924 as in 1923, whereas the production of pig 


ron decreased only 22 per cent. 
| 


Hague Foreign Patent Convention 


Y eliminating some of the features objection 
B able to the United States in the patent laws ot 
foreign nations, the International Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, held at The 
Hague in the autumn, seems to have removed much 
of the cause for introducing the compulsory work 
ng clause into the patent laws of the United 
States. This is the main conclusion of a bulletin 
ust issued by Commissioner of Patents Thomas FE. 
Robertson. The convention, signed by the del 


gates of 32 nations, practically eliminates the 


risk of forfeiture of a patent for non-working or 
for non-payment of taxes through accidental 
causes, and for forfeiture substitutes compulsory 
licenses to use unworked patents. Another very 
important provision of the revised convention re- 
lates to the cancellation of fraudulently regis- 
tered trademarks, furnishing “an effective rem- 
edy against piracy of well known trademarks,” 
from which American manufactures have suffered 
severely. 

While in Commissioner Robertson’s opinion the 
conference did not go so far in the matter of 
working patents and the taxes thereon as the 
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about.” Robertson’s 


Mr. statement would indi- 
cate, however, that in view of the convention’s a 
tion there is now no call for retaliatory measures 

A period of three years is established befor 
the non-working penalty operates, and, which is 
very important, this period of exemption begins 
not with the date of application for a patent, but 
with the date of actual granting. As for taxes, 
the convention provides a period of at least thre: 
months grace for the payment of any taxes wit} 
reference to industrial property rights beyond 
the time fixed by law, and that, in respect to pat 
ents, this period must be at least six months, or a 
provision must be made for 


restoring patents 


vhich have been forfeited for non-payment of 
es. To quote Mr. Robertson’s bulletin: 
ich ntr igt 
I £ trat of 4 I 
t ] i I I the trad 
tl ! itries of the Ur 
' in the 
I I registra 
g lin stl 
i idition 
eact country W 
I Ss an 
petit it W igreed that a 
t il matter 
mpetition, and espe 
: aie 
ind false a 
i p 
re New York, over in Philadel- 
Chicag we have not yet found our 
earl I ir 1 ! imbersome incorporated 
re} mpani Perhaps it will be impossible 
rate such corporations as smoothly as the 
nership f earlier days when the “head 
Way available 
One now gh k the present-day jobbet 
ed the game fairly; might ask 
e did not abuse some of the privileges 
p he mills tried to give him; might ask 
hether he was just a little over-ambitious ana 
Vit regard t the other fellow’s business, 
he other fellow was his own customer. 
VW ed go | no further than the investigation 
United States Steel Corporation by the Stanley 
f Congres This investigation brought 
e fa hat certain important mills were grant- 
to certain important jobbers. Just as soon 
was made public, all jobbers of 
ed t me consideration, and it was 
I veve! mills claimed jobbers were 
ments in transit, giving important cus- 
r ' their rebate, and underselling the mills. 
heir other customers the mills had to 
these concessions 
ndling heavy structural steel gained 
hat the important fabricators were 
I lons through the mills selling bars, 
tructural card extra basis. These jobbers 
fter this concession, so that today prac- 
mportant jobber in the country does some 
n of their fabricated orders from buy- 
busine with the smaller fabricating 
e! me time desirable customers of the 
result that these small fabricators 
nt ou the mills to take their orders, much 
rgetically than the mills have sought their 


er alone knows 


whether he has made more 
ig than he would have made had 
shops in getting the jobs, and had 
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sold the shops the material required at the regular 
prices. 

Numerous instances can be cited where the jobber 
has not stuck to his job. The jobber has a real job 
and has a real place in the steel business. He is en- 
titled to proper compensation for the job he performs 
Perhaps the $20 per ton spread granted jobbers by th 
War Industries Board enabled them to make consider- 
able money during the war period. Many of their cus- 
tomers are of the opinion that the war spread of $20 
should have been eliminated long ago, and apparently 
many of the jobbers were of the same opinion, as the 
$20 spread has been generally disregarded for somé¢ 
time. 

The jobber can handle poor accounts better than 
the mill, for the reason that he has a man on the 
street to make daily or weekly collections, and 
usually get something on account. 

Carrying a complete stock, he is in position to r 
der quick service in emergency, or in normal cas« 


where customers do not wish to tie up working capit 
by carrying stocks. 

No mill representative with a proper conceptior 
modern business denies the jobber his proper place 
No jobber with proper conception of modern busine 


should try to deny the mill its proper plac« 

The jobber must bear in mind there is no servi 
he performs which could not be performed by the mil 
with just a little reorganization. The present day eff 
cient service of the railroads and the possibilities 
motor-truck transportation make it easy for mills t 
work out quick deliveries. 

Most jobbers now buy from mills at prices $2 to $ 
per ton lower than the price these same mills secure 
from the “ 
of discrimination against the small buyer, but 
proper compensation to the jobber for servic 
dered. 

I repeat, the jobber should “stick to h 
must not encroach upon the territories of the mil 
nor should he go after trade which properly belong 
to his prospective customers. 

We are entering 1926 with encouraging prospect 
for a good normal business year. The steel trade w 
have its full share of whatever prosperity develops 
The jobbers or warehouses will prosper according] 

A greater volume of business will keep them oce 


pied so that they will be able to minimize or overlo¢ 
entirely many of their troubles which now loon 
Destructive competition among themselve n cert 
important centers will disappear; and we predict tl 
if the jobber sticks to his job, 1926 will prov 


a very satisfactory business year. 


Testing Metals for Aircraft 


To the Editor: The articles in THE IRON GI 
Dec. 17 and 31, by Niel S. Otey, on “Testing of Met 
for Aircraft,” are indeed timely in their expr 
purpose of contributing to a more accurate and 
plete knowledge of the properties of the high 
metals of construction. The introductory articlé 
17) contains data plainly representing a large amout 
of original and conscientious work, and is a 
contribution to the literature. 

The second article, containing proposed sp 
tions, is based mainly upon tentative specific: 
drawn up at the Naval Aircraft Factory, wh 
been in a process of development for several years, a1 


which represent the cooperative effort of a conside! 


+ 


able number of individuals, including representative 
the Air Service, and other Government departmer 
leading manufacturers of aircraft materials and >the 
too numerous to mention here. Those tentative spe 
cations are still in an unfinished stage, and are 
from satisfactory to the majority concerned in the 
development. The author has elaborated and enlarg: 
upon them according to his personal views. 
Specifications governing the inspection and tes 


of metals, of as broad a character as those in question, 


seem not to be the province of any one industry, 


ordinary run of trade.” This is not an act 
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of all industries which use or may use the type of 
material concerned. The need for specifications, gov 
erning the form of specimens and methods of test to be 
used in testing sheet, bar and tubing of small thick- 
ness, has long been recognized, although it has perhaps 
been felt most acutely in the aircraft industry. 

Special groups of the American Society for Testing 
Materials have recently been organized to study this 
subject and carry forward the work which has al- 
ready been done, with the aim of developing specifica- 
tions which may be acceptable to industry in general, 
as well as to the aircraft industry, to Government de 
partments and various technical bodies. Plainly, this 


is a large undertaking, and one in which haste can best 


be made slowly. It is not, however, being neglected. 
Tan. 6 HoRACE C, KNERR, 
Met ‘ Naval Aircraft Factory 


JAPAN BUYS SHEETS 


Total of About 7000 Tons at Year End—Amer- 
ican Importers Quote on Rails 


New YorK, Jan. 12.—In the closing week of last 
vear export trade with Japan showed considerable ac 


, ! there have been a few purchases since on 
nquiries pending for several weeks. A feature of the 
ir end activity was the purchasing of light gage 
k sheets, a total of about 7000 tons or more being 
with American mills, with the market at about 
$84 per ton, c.i.f. Japan, for 13 sheets to the bundle 
At the same time it is understood that 8000 to 10,000 
ms of light gage sheets were purchased in the British 
market, which was about $83 per ton, c.if. Japan. It 
( rev n of the Japanese tariff now under 
l xpected to increase the duty on black 
heets to a level calculated better to protect the Japan 
e she 1} try and ich a change would prob 


become effective in March or by April 1. January 
ebruary delivei she eafent te ce 


which to make 
tended t eat the tariff. 


Japan Buys American Rails 


\ tonnage that brought out sharp competition 
‘ I ee) Varded te Japane ( export 
sé ioting on material from an American mill i 
that of the Hanshing-Kokudo Electric Tramway for 
S mile f 9] high T-rails The South Manchuria 
Railw ( , recent! n the market for 50 miles of 
100-lb. rails, has placed the entire order with the ¥ 
Government Wor n Japan An alcohol con 
Forn i ha losed or 000 hase hoxe of 
n plates with Mitsui & Co., New York, to be 
I ed bi n American mil Tin plat ike are 
rted ) ‘ ’ | ] ld for first quarté 
I iste r na ne la ( 1 ha or 
for n of rst f ) aste waste 
American Importers Quote on Rails 
\merican importe1 f European steel continue ac 
quoting on a large volume of inquiries and a 
e tonnage of business is reported being placed 
It is understood that on the 10,000 tons of forging 
illet isked for by the Ford Motor Co., im 
ters have been able to quote on 2000 to 3000 tons in 
nstances. It is apparently the intention of the 
rd mpany to use this material in manufacturing 


irs for export, obtaining a drawback on the duty paid 
I I 
hen th material coe out of the country 


Another large inquiry attracting the attention of 


porters is the request for prices on about 15,000 
ns of rails by the Boston & Maine Railroad, which 
expressed a willingness to consider European prices 
na basis of quality equal to that of American mills 
Sellers of foreign teel, however, do not expect to se 


ire more than a small part of the total tonnage if any. 
The manufacturer of agricultural equipment in Ken- 
icky, which recently closed on a few hundred tons of 
bars with a German mill, on the understanding that a 


small trial rde? hould prove satisfactory as to qual- 
tv and delivery. is reported to have made a further 
nurchase of a few |} indred tor n tne ame basis 
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DECEMBER STEEL OUTPUT ieee neetn Bae Tagel Prod 





> A 
‘ L¢ } 
( 11CUl ed > 
Monthly Prod 
Produc t 
on, All 
i ALLO e< n inies 
) 1.960 1.198.564 
13,014 756,243 
‘ t) , us i) ] l 
18 ‘ { 137 
4 7 
{ l 
) i 1 t 
6G { 
* j * 6 . 
' ' * t 
Rover N. and Richard A. Heald, great-grand 
the founder, and the fourth generation in the 
izement of the business. 
nine 


Another Large Increase in Unfilled Steel 
Orders 


of the United States 
31 aggregated 5,033,364 
151,584 tons over those which re- 
n Nov. 30 This compares with an 


172,597 in November, 391,886 tons in Octo 
y 1494 Sey mber. the first one since 


There had been decreases from March to 
\ugust \ year ago the unfilled busines 
or ITE, BRR toy ] +} 


ian for De Cc 


ving the unfilled tonnage as r 
beginni th January, 1923: 
t IQ 
sf 
wa 12,183,08 
\ } | lowest ¥ 


Opens an Iron Mine in Palmer District 


y N Ja 1] \ new mine in the Palmer 
re +4 ) 7 


Vii jue ‘ tange will be opened the 
y the Palmer Mining Co., a Pickands- 


w | rest, which was recently organized 
the property from the Volunteer Iron 
fe rhe property covers an area of 


ng the Maitland mine. It is only a 
tance from the town of Palmer. The Bethle- 

s associated with the Pickands-Mather 
ip in the Palmer Mining Co., and 
imers will acquire an interest 
ompany. A contract has been placed 
ig the mine, which will be completely elec- 
crushing plant with a daily capacity of 3000 
\ be erected. The product will be silicious ore 


ne compa 


4 and npany expects to mine 150.000 tons this 
— yperation will start about July 1. 
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British Domestic Marke 
Pig Iron and Finished Steel Advance—Belgian 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jar l has acquire 
4 (By Cable) 





Strikers Refuse Employers’ Terms 


mn 


capital « 


Make rs nave sold at 


INHE pig iron outlook is brighter. With domestic de- _. Tim Plate is quis : 
Pe lg d isis IC, fu wor The Port pooling plan 
mand for Cleveland well sustained and prompt shi 
ment supplies scarce, some makers are asking 6d. extra « 
—— ; . } Galvanized she re erately active but prices 
for forward contracts. Export demand, however, is -~ 
a aia > . ; ae ait e weakening. B sheets are quiet. 
meager. Both domestic and Continental demand ' : 
; : x. way . } The Continenta 1 eel markets are moder- 
hematite continues brisk with the shortage of supplies a 
y ; ictive h British users active buyer As high 
a unrelieved. . 7 , 
ct . ; £4 10 ha een offered for billets, but sup 
‘ "elo ‘e 18 { > Rilhan > rh} fc etrongcer ‘ : g 5 
Foreign ore is quiet. Bilbao Rubio i p a nlies are unobtainabl. Sheet bars have sold at £4 15s. 
a. .- Yis ) > P 6'Tees > . . : 
21s. to 21s. 6d. c.if. Tees. ea 4 1 ite bars at £5 3s. 6d. delivered 
’ The recent improvement in finished iron and ste South Wales mer irs have sold at £5 8s. 6d. 
a s being maintained and makers have advanced dom f.o.! N bai ive been quoted up to £6 5s 
tic prices of plates 2s. 6d. Export values, however, f The Chark trike continues, more than 70 
i are unaltered. New shipbuilding contracts are til er cent of the workers ting against acceptance of 
scarce but the demand for structural steel and eng the employe terms The floods in Belgium and 
neering material is moderately active with inquiry fron France ar ding it the Cockerill and Angleur 
Australian and Indian as well as domestic consumers rks probably will be unable to resume full operatior 
The London & North Eastern Railway has purchased wo t hree weeks, although other Belgian plants 
33,000 tons of British rails. John Bradley & Co., Ltd., ire restarting 
_ tain needed tonnage \ r the export orders being 
LUXEMBURG MILLS FILLED rae ee) ny ee aaa og 
exer ted 1 i a . Tl ime ot DUSINE iro Line 





a United State 1 Jay \ moderate lume of bus! 
Orders from United States and Japan—Prices ness that had deve China was seriously cur 
7 - - tailed early he fa he civil wat 

Higher Than French and Belgian cecil ze ies ek diane aie 
Lt XEMBURG, Dec. 23 The steel market has ee! me poss ble « . Lior m , heet which continu 
: ; nactive Recet desirable orders for rail 

generally affected by depreciation of the French fra 
; a tome a : a ad material hav ‘ taken | Luxemburg mills. 
the competition of French mills having forced a shght  y, noteworthy, perhaps, that current prices are it 
lowering of prices by Luxemburg makers. Extensior ant testemeen Ga , ner metric ton higher than 
of deliveries on most products by French make} ha es iotation Belgian and French work The 
enabled Luxemburg mills to strengthen their price abl icklog and continued booking of desirable 
ind maintain them at a slightly higher level thar ising explained in Luxemburg by the fact that 
possible when French competition was at its height 1 when the Grand Duchy was united with Germany in 
November. Throughout the period of French compe the Zollverein, the steel men of the country acquired 
tion Luxemburg mills have in most instance Dee! Cor derable knowledge of export market and have 
fairly well booked with export orders and only occa been able lv establish a strong and permanent 

onally been forced to make large concessio! { export tr 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except wher 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 p 


e otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 


er £, as follows: 


ee coe . oo ' Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 
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Adoption of New Freight Rates from 
Eastern Mills Urged 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—Adoption of the Jones 


Laughlin scale of rates on iron and steel products fron 


w 


? 





Ivy Rock, Conshohocken, Pencoyd, Coatesville and 


Phoenixville, Pa., to New York and related points 


urged by Charles Se Belsterling, counsel for the Al: 


Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, in a petit 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. This scale w: 


recommended by Examiner W. M. Cheseldine in pas 
ipon the complaint of the Alan Wood and othe 


panies in eastern Pennsylvania, which held that raté 


from their plants to New York were unduly discrimi: 
tory, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in favor 
Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Belsterling, however, asks 
the findings of the examiner be amended to include 
just discrimination and undue prejudice by the can 
serving Bethlehem and that all of the defendant 
required within 60 days after the finding to plac 
of the affected mills on the rate relationship pro} 
by the examiner. The request also is made tl 


regrouping be done on a basis of 25-mile och nate 


of five and 10-mile blocks, as proposed. 


Rates on Wire Rods to Kansas City 
Upheld 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—Carload rates on wir 
in coils to Kansas City from Chicago, Acme and Peo. 
Ill.; Black Rock and Harriet, N. Y.; Portsmouth 
New Boston, Ohio; Johnstown, Pittsburgh and Mon 


’ . 
ut 


sen, Pa., are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawt 
according to a tentative opinion by Examiner Alfred 
Knowlton of the Interstate Commerce Commissior 

has recommended to the commission that the compla 


a 


es 


~ 


H 


4 


made against these rates by the Black Steel & Wire C 


Kansas City, be dismissed. The case had been re« 
or further hearing. 


Rates on Tank Material Held Unreason- 


able 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—Passing upon 

the Sinclair Crude Oil Producing Co., whicl 
oined by a number of other shippers, Examiner Alf 
S. Knowlton, in a tentative report to t 
Commerce Commission last week held 
tank material in carloads from points in Pennsylvar 
Ohio, Illinois and Missouri to destinations in Okla] 


+} + ? 


and Missouri are unreasonable. The examiner r 
mended that the commission find that rate 
material should not exceed the rates on iror 


pipe 


Illinois Steel Co. Opposes Reopening 


Jones & Laughlin Rate Case 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—Contending that the 
of the railroads for rehearing in the Jones & L: 


Stee! Corporation rate case is “whol \ pe 
Charles S. Belsterling, counsel for the | 


tatiy 


Co., Chicago, has filed an answe1 


tion should be denied by the Interstate C ( 
mission. 

“We are advised and believe that the rie 
ing the Chicago steel producing district are 1 
ing in the rates as established by the scale he1 
shortly the new schedule will be made effective, 
Mr. Belsterling. “The undue prejudice, w 
commission found, will, therefore, be removed a1 
carriers will receive substantial increases in their r¢ 
nues from rates which were theretofore admitt 
the complainant ‘to be fair, just and reasonable for 


service performed.’ ” 
The answer declares that if the case is reo] 


the issue upon the rehearing should be restricted s 
to the readjustment of the rates from the mills 
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Pittsburgh and adjacent territories to the Western mar- 


kets involved. 
“There is, and can be no possible complaint, either 


on behalf of the carriers or of this one single com- 


f 
plainant, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., of the rates 
from our mills to our nearby markets,” the answer 
The statement that it would require approximately 
$37,500,000 additional business in order to obtain the 
same net earnings as the carriers receive on the present 
ume of iron and steel traffic under the present rates 
declared to be an “obvious and gross exaggeration.” 
“It must be perfectly clear to this commission that the 
iers’ fears as to the injurious effect of the required 
djustment upon their revenues are somewhat strained,” 
is contended, “for during the calendar year 1923 the 
tal revenue received by all the carriers in the Eastern 
listrict on bar and sheet iron, structural iron and iron 


ipe, amounted to but $100,000,000. This amount in- 
cludes all long-haul traffic in the Official Classification 
territory and short-haul traffic in these large steel pro- 


Pittsburgh Coal Producers Association 
Has Disbanded 


Pittsburgh Coal Producer Association, founded 

1914 as the Pittsburgh Coal Operators Association, 
ind embracing in its membership the principal commer- 
il | producer n the Pittsburgh district, has dis- 
lved. In a statement announcing the dissolution of 
the organization, B. H. Canon, chairman of the execu- 


e committee, stated that it was caused directly 
y the prostration of the coal business of the past two 
ears, which might be traced to wages and freight 
ite Inal lity of most of the mine owners to operate 


hem at the union wage rates and compete successfully 


with mine perated on lower wage scales has kept so 
many operations idle or on part time schedules that 
‘unds for the maintenance of the association have stead- 
dwindled. 
Pittsburgh district operators al have suffered 


from the fact that; besides being bound by high wage 
cales, they were not favored by freight rates to the 
Lakes. Much of the coal for the Northwest until the 
past few years was shipped from Pittsburgh district 
mines, via Lake boats. On a mileage basis, Pittsburgh 
hipments carry a much higher rail rate to the Lake 
Erie docks than shipments from West Virginia and 


Kentucky. Those districts are non-union with wage 
iles about one-third I than in the Pittsburgh di 
trict. Los f the Lake trade, while primarily due to 

e causes which ¢ le Kentucky and West Virginia 





move great distances at low prices, also is due 


: , 
growing preference for the coal of those districts, 

r I f qua 

Take Bids on Links of Lakes-to-Gulf 
Waterway 

CHICAGO, Jan. 12 Bids have beer pened on links 
the Great Lakes-to-Gulf of Mexico deep waterway. 
The tender are for ¢ nstruction work on the Brandon 
toad pool at Joliet, Ill., and on a lock and dam at 
1 Rock. On two former occasions bids on this 
rk were rejected, once because they were excessive 
e because of tigation involving title to prop- 
! red he State. Ten bids were submitted 


he Brandon Road pool job, the lowest, from the 
H. E. Culbertson Co., Cleveland, being $1,590,150. 
too? ds were ubmitted on the Starved Rock 


iminous coal mined in the United States during 
2 é mated by the National Coal Association at 
22 000.000 net tor The total compares with 480,- 
100.000 tons in 1924 and with 564,000,000 tons in 1923. 


The record production was that of 1918, with 580,000,- 


tin) Tons 
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Japan a Buyer of Sheets 


; i 
rs r piers at Mobile, Ala., will g 
{me nill, though prices on forels 

I ne nracite strike parie 
\ k has added much to the recent strengt! 
market Connellsville coke is $ 


blast ful 


Si $6.50. pig iron makers had cov- 
rte) $3.75 $4, so that thei 
fi t ne present 

> Easter? r jron market 
S ron at $22.50 
50) tor elow recent quota 
has bought 6000 tons 
- ght rates on pig iron from 
QO es to points in Ohio, Indiana 
Mic! ! put those producers in a stronge! 
Wit! ithern Ohio and Cl 
! f : vn the strengt! 
f ! In the East there is som 
irchase of 30,000 
( sL¢ | interest 
* 7 Si 
! 00 s of light gage 
O00 T ? i! tnis country ana 
. + RB it} Ex 
re } Grea ritalin. sX 
{ ect f the Japanese tariff brought th 
An American mill will supply 
OO for a Japanese electric railroad 
Government works will roll 8000 
. VIanchut An order for 3000 bast 
i ‘ r I I Ss I Ss also come to the 
| ™~ 
For the seventh successive week THE IRON AGE 
| Ya ron stands at $21.54 per 
C ( One was $22.50, and six months 
é D15.96 he finished steel composite price re- 
10) ..453¢e. per lb. Four months ago it was 
7 r+ ‘ ] + 
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Steel Market Quiet But Stable—Coke 


t rie 
ers art Advances Sharply 
) ~ r 
r¢ r GI 12 The tee market is emerg- 
ee r-end lu t the process is somewhat 
ncrease In orders is not so great as to 
+} r mill operations. Actually the 
ak ak. I hee nd strip mills is being suspended 
er the last day or two of the week, 
7s wm ecause current demands are so easily supplied. Those 
some wl expected the market to become really brisk by 
espe s time re disappointed, but there was no very 
reneral expectation that the gain in incoming business 
crete re vould amount to much before Jan. 15, and conse- 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Pig Iron, Per G To ras Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
xX PI id phila Da Z 
. Va irna ; 9 9 60 
N Si ti? f 
N I gl \ 
. l 7 « »>tur * 
B del’d, |e: Pa 
| Valley fur 
\ Bessen l 1 Pb 2 
«} ‘ irn.* 
\ ‘ 
ps I irgn t 6 
{ 
Rails, Billets, ete., 
1’ } 
P 
, Pp £ ‘ i 
or " bi BP Pog. 40.0° : Old Material, 
T ! 
Finished lron and Steel, 
'p (Coke, Connellsville. 
~ ( moe 
! ‘ v< i.e 
( ) Metals, 
plate New Yor 
P F 
N ‘ 2 
s.70 ¥ 
H.07 ? 
He Iron AGE Composite Prices 
Sa di . Re 
Finished Steel Pig Iron 
: — - 17 1Q07¢ 291 GA ) rocs T _ 
Jan. 12, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb J LZ, | $21.54 Per G Ton 
0 r pl 2 
Ba 1 pr ( I 
d bla } a é | ' 
ft { st 
High Low High Low 
1995 560 Jan t < 5 A . | , 1 
1924 TRO Jar 1 if VU 4 Mar 0 \ 
19 2.824 April 24 2.446 Jar Mi 
— 
uw 
: 1 a e eved ‘ re readi tt nable ! rice ta 
quently there is a good measure of satisfa be : ; Pe 
; I ty tnan in a fluctuating market 
the way the market is acting. ALY, ; a a. N sh 
, , ° . ] ‘ nao mont ig following the l@ AVY ovember book- 
No appreciable let-down is observed in ing \ ne aay f } the 
. t &5 rs, t » was much talk of higher prices, but in the 
duction, which remains at the recent average a ee as pt le } d 
° 1.1: 1 ¢hat +} meantime ? ier: nange or attitude Nas evel- 
per cent of capacity. It is generally believed tha Lis a beranl ange —_— aS 
7 : ; . 7. ' a eel { ned hecause nsume! nave disciosed no market in- 
rate of production conforms with the present rate pea au , aaa a eatin 
] ‘ + writ ; nat n to depart trom a policy o sno! ange yt in 
consumption. This year, in marked contra ' 5 See et on 1 steel w ; tr se 
° . . 4 . +y + ne ttempt to advance emi-nnisnec e¢ Wa . a) > 
year ago, manufacturers are disposed _—" yee | product nd had ne measure 
. : : : thar y thes finished products anc rat some neasi > 
more nearly in keeping with actual consur : , mately 40.000 ton f billets 
7 ’ Tk} t t approximately ; tons of D ts, 
} > < - } nere Ke > ial A} } . 
measured by specifications and orders. Th gg ‘ ns 
‘ : ] + y + she and neet | s were oO} i rices ranging rom 
Wise no tendency to force prices to levels tha ann i one . - oe ‘ t 5 es gene vail: ¥ anal 
. . * e . " S$? to $32 a ton above the contra prices generally na } 
-asily be m: ‘ , cause the effect of a re 76 , . 
ea ily be maintained, becai eee age iarter. The higher prices were possible be- 
following an attempt to advance prices is to make Col ‘ particularly the open-hearth 
e ‘ r rt ré oT eF a i Ale ¥ vil } li-fi€@e 
. - Te P ome ufacturers seems caus¢ i norlvaE 9 pee 
sumers cautious. The desire of manufactu ! have } 
. as a ve feared. but lately consumers Nave become 
to be to keep business flowing in steadily and this end grade, was feared 
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more active 


er as been no change nh 


Local producers note a good mov 
n wire and some gain in the shipments 
although locally some irregularity 
ry market in nails somewhat disturb 
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Wee ees 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
ide Se Ps canbe bebe eee 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Pie, Ce: 6iduseceecncneseuseacsd hea 2.10¢. 
i BC rrr ree 2.82c. to 2.42c. 
er Se Wad boned neneniccens 2.34c. to 2.44c. 
Del’'d Cleveland.......... pinebenhen naan cod 2.19¢. 
Ti, EA, occ ccceenanecs 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
CES Paes MOGs ccccxecsesevces 2.30c. to 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills........... 2.00c. to 2.10c. 


Rail Steel 
SEE. béenckenveasdesencesde 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
eeoeeceeoes . to 2.05¢ 


Chicago .2.00¢ 


F.o.b 


Iron 


Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............:. 2.00c, 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............- $.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Phila’phia............ 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York...........- 2.24c. 


Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill...........- 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Sg OO ee ee 2.10. 
POD, BOURMOER ccccecccctcess 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
7 RR OC eer 1.99¢. to 2.09c. 
re, Pe, sc cdadtccccuess 2.07c. to 2.12c. 
Se St CE cccnn censenceanats 2.09c. to 2.14c. 
Shale Me NNN s 6 ok 0cecccsseese 2.30c. to 2.35c. 


Structural Shapes 


Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pitteburgh mill... .ccccccce 1.90c. to 2.10c. 
Pa. Scns éienbesucacses seaaeeenees 2.10¢. 
F.o.b. Birmingham.............+- 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
re GE nw coscesevcanconse 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
PC SUN os ccleseceneeeeu 2.22c. to 2.82c. 
Dt Gey Mn Gevkecesanecesteu 2.24c. to 2.384c. 
Cae WN ME c6ccceciacceees 2.85c. to 2.40c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 

All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 

All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.80c. 

All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 

All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
mene. Cat. Pie wee. on cccsecbunenions 2.50c. 
i, Sa NL ccc cceccsnceveeseeane 2.50c. 
OE, CED cc ccccccccntvcsipesssnves 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill *2.70c. to 3.00¢c. 
Se Se Ee “eee 8.90c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland milis.............- 3.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago...........++++++ 4.20c. 
Strips, f.0.b. Worcester mills...........+++ 4.05c. 


*According to size. 


Wire Products 


(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 


Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer 

Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in 

Galv’d staples 

Polished staples 

Cement coated nails, base, per count keg... 


Base Per 100 Lb. 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage $2.50 
Annealed fence wire . 
Spring wire 
Galv’d wire, No, 9 
Barbed wire, galv’d 
Barbed wire, painted....... peceubanndhedse 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $8 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton 
higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


.o.b. Pittsburgh .... 
. Cleveland ... 
. Anderson, Ind. ...... 
-b. Chicago district mills.. 
- Duluth ..... PE a rr -+ 68.00 
b. Birmingham 68.00 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh . 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills..... 2.60c, 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia. .. .2.72c. to 2.82c. 


Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.. 


. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill............. 3.45c. 
. 28, del’d Phila’phia 8.57c. to 3.67¢ 


Galvanized 
. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2 
28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill 
28, del’d Phila’phia 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 
28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill 


Automobile Body Sheets 
, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Long Ternes 
, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Bor 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pitteburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-Ib. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 
Ib. base $11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-Ib. coating I.C. 11.70 | 80-Ib. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. eoating LC. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I1.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 

S. A. E. 

Series 

Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 

2100* (%% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
Carbon) 

(8%4% Nickel) 

(56% Nickel) 

(Nickel Chromium) 

(Nickel Chromium) 

(Nickel Chromium) 

3400 (Nickel Chromium) 

5100 (Chromium Steel) 

5200 (Chromium Steel) 

6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 

6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 

9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 

steel) 

Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.20 to 

Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.55 to 

Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 

Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.50 to 

Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1—1.25 Chrom, 0.80 — 0.50 
Molyb.) 6.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


$3.25 to $3.80 
4.70 
5.90 
3.70 
5.35 
7.35 
6.60 
3.60 
8.25 
4.40 
3.85 


2300 
2500 
$100 
3200 
3300 


3.30 
4.45 
4.65 
4.35 to 4.45 


3.60 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 


Rails 


Standard, f.o.b. mill 

Light (from billets), 7 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill 34.00 to 35.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go mill 38.00 
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Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 


Spikes, %& in. and larger 
Spikes, % in. and smaller 
Spikes, boat and barge 
Track bolts, all sizes 

Tie plates, steel 

Angle bars 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohie, Mills 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
Black Galv. 
45 : 


Iron 


Inches Black Galv. 


ll and 12. 68 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


24 2 tw 8.... 61 
30 
42 
47 
49 


42 

46 

wi 45 

TOP Giace 39 
9 and 10.. 32 
11 and 12. $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased (on black) by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6% and 
(on galvanized) by 1% point, with supple 
mentary discount of 56%. On iron pipe, both 
black and galvanized, preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 56 and 2%% beyond the above 
discount. 

Note.—Chicago district mille have a base two 
points legs than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base 2% points less. Freight is figured 
from Pittaburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago dis- 
trict mills, the billing being from the point 
producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsbargh 


Lap Welded oes Charcoal Iron 
7 


32 to 3 in 
3% to 4% in.... 
Beyond the above discounts, 56 to 7 fives extra 


are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 to 8 
tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


4 to 18 in 


Standard Commercial Seamless 
Tubes 


Cold Drawn 


Botler 


4 in. 
4%, 6 and 6 in.. 
2% to 2% in.... 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 2 Misce OF 3 
i 42 4 
4%, 6 and 6 in.. 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 
ton for more than four gages hea 
standard. No extra for lengths up to 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 
lighter than standard gage to be held 
chanical tube list anc discount. In 
sizes and gages not listed take price 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamlese Mechanical Tubing (New 


Per Oent off 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, base....... eee 
Carbon, 0.30% to 040%, base 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 
for commercially exact lengths. W: 
counts on smal] lots are less than the above. 
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Weirt Steel ( crushed and even more for coke crushed mechanical] 


e} e} they are not dependent upon the blast furnaces for ar 
itlet for production beyond their contract obligation 
Pp , The spot furnace coke market is now quotable at $ 


o $6.50 per net ton at ovens, an advance of $1.25 


: ton over the prices of a week ago, and spot found: 
ke also has stiffened sharply because of the more re 
munerative market in domestic sizes. The range 
; wide on foundry coke because producers are not di 
m ed to demand all the traffic will bear from regula: 
ustomers The soft coal market has not profited 
: the Eastern shortage of hard coal; there is a big supp 
a d prices are easy. Prices are given on page 169 
Carnegie Steel Co. Holds Annual Sales 
Conference 
The twenty-ninth annual conference of the sales a1 
perating officia of the Carnegie Steel Co. was co 
ided with a banquet at the Duquesne Club, Pitt 
Saturday evening, Jan. 9. William G. Clyde 
dent f the company was toastmaste? 
le a brief address in which he stressed the need 
hu e2 to busine 1ecess 
Lawrence | Riddle, superintendent of the ‘ 
naces, gave ghly interesting talk on “Mangan 
from Mine to Mill.” Louis C. Bihler, trafic manage 
a ids and Automobile Transportatior 
if the use of trucks in the move 
el ind of buses in passenger transpt 
! I variou railroad managements r¢ 
rade t t ! ‘River Transportation and 
Southwest,” was thi ibject of Dennis Crowle) 
N () i! ( trict sales manager. He noted the re 
ransportation and indicated future pos 
the use of the inland waterways in moving 
rtance to Pittsburgh of this mode of 
ing delivered costs down sufficiently 
- l ¢ tne mpetitior f foreign steel as well a 
delivered by ocean-going boats. 
Judge James H. Reed, a director of the company a 
Se ea ell a resident of it ibsidiary railroads, also wa 
: nd Jan \. Farrell, president of the Stee 
vas a guest, also spoke briefly. At 
lest W John Reis, e-president of the Ste¢ 
; Midland Coke & Iron Co. Moves Head- 
quarters to Chicago 
fice of the Midland Coke & Iron ¢ 
e Li Coke & Iron Co., have been re 
(i te City, Ill., to Chicago. The con 
materials and traffi depart 
: rom St. Louis to Chicagt 
Chicago office follows: Leonard A 


ird; W. G. Maguire, pres 
rel YP B Nelson. secretar\ 


eneral ilé nanayver: W Gy 


‘ ral ‘ re dent 
n charge of the plant, witl 
£ iperintendent, and Wi 
rintendent. At St. Louis 
I n the Plante Building 
trict representative, an 
~ ] {fj , 4 T) enpo} 


nati, and the Cowal! 


manufacturers of 


( Che directing 


ng headquarters wil 
the ( 


owan division will continus 
Holyok Walter Steubing, Cincin 


s, have been consolidated as the 


a ae 
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Semi-Finished Steel, Raw Materials, Bolts and Rivets } 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 


ee! a ene $35.00 
Rolling, 2-in. and smaller.............. . 36.00 
es ee .-. 40.00 
UII ite oe eee ae <u 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
hearth or Bessemer....... ict ea $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 61.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 61.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 51.60% iron............. 4.15 
Foreign Ore, c.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


[ron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
nn, Gt RO Cains casebeenkestees 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 
Mn cavers uw ede dead heeuekeneebane eee ® 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
IED wiivicsccccsncvctaes $12.00 to $13.00 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr.Os3, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.50 to $24.00 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Pe WG Sc cans civeweawes 65c. to 7%c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
WINNIE aed ao co wana Gd Mortara annie $6.00 to $6.50 
Foundry, ‘f.o.b. Connellsville 
DEE). cscenae ad bed eaeaee tees 6.50 to 7.50 
Foundry, py-product, Ch’go ovens 10.50 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
GE acc censsae sr ndincees 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
oereay Ce, GOVE. ccccccsvsccse 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.75 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
SE. Irs oo ccaeanan 10.00 
Coal 


Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 


Semi-Finished Steel 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
_ Per Gross Ton 
R in. x 2 ur z ) 
t x ma 6 Of 
Skelp 
Per Lb 
CU chit suite eee den ewe owaaamaus wn aes 1.90c. 
SII 43s a viva Genesee Reweaiecaneeswae dan 1.90c. 
RN Shai i Oe eh eee i ie bie .1.90¢ 


Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $115.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 


DS ND eos Ucc ree cesauna bag awea wae 115.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

ee rere $32.00 to $34.00 

epompnstes, 16 te FOG eccccceveces 31.00 to 33.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


a i a a a a ae a $85.00 
BOD S0evandeddenecddacsedessenteeseaeses 145.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

Ree: skabewuwden $42.00 | 12% as . .$42.00 
11% ereackaee wien 42.00 | 14 to 16% $45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
10% $36.00 | 12% eee $40.00 


11% 38.00 
Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


Gee. viecnecees $28.5 1 . .$34.00 
7% alike ae ae . 29.50] 11% ‘ .. 36.00 
8% ‘ 30.50 | 12 38.00 
9% ; . 32.00 


Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
Ge. SB casancsewbcebasesde cat swne $1.15 to $1.20 


Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
ROME Co pac Wickeh bdekaebanssawheeneaen 11.50c. 


Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 


f.o.b. furnace . Wins Selaaics a ee $3.25 to $4.9 
F errocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 


Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 


dale, Tenn., base, per net ton.......... $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b 
Anniston, Ala., per met ton...........- $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 


*Common soft, base, No. 6 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
Screw stock .... . .. $5 90 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 38.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%... 65.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
DA Hanwacdasadesakeeion 15.00 per ton over base 

*Chicago mill base is $46. 
base, $45 


Cleveland mill 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 

Per Net Tow 

Domestic "85% and over calcium fluoride, 

not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines..... 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 

Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 6% 

silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 

$17.00 to $17.56 

Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 

calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines... ...$32.60 


Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 
High Duty Moderate Duty 


Pennsylvania ...$48.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 


Maryland ...... 48.00 to 60.00 43.00 to 45.00 
Cen «ontaneben 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky ...... 48.00 to 45.00 40.00to 48.00 
Ss owh ascend 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 388.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton....... 6.50to 7.60 


Silica Brick 
Per 1009 f.0.b. Worke 


POND. nbc cceldserdaeesdateasvabdes $40.00 
PD ctadcenengdendwnadaakuee eer 
IL a a cinid ch eh wed bao aaeda kala 54.00 
Silica clay, per ton........ $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net Ton 

Standard size, __f.o.b. Baltimore and 
GC UE wscandasadeddensaseaweedwas $66.00 


Grain magnesite, f.o.b. ’ Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Bonnard OOP aici cicadivedias ; ... $48.00 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


MN. acca cies coke ueaanseeue tone $1.50 to $2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa 

mines seta ae — ° 1.90 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

NE oh cko a wens oe eoae deue nae ae 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.40 to 1.50 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.50 to 1.60 

Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads....60 and 10 


Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads..50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


SNE. cccuadivsecumecasaewsaeneut 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts......ccccccccceees 65 and 10 
Me Or <n sce acek baGenbarese es 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 

Machine bolts, e.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and & 
Larger and longer sizes..........- 45, 10 and 5 

Bol. ends with hot-pressed nuts.... 

Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts... .45, 10 and 6 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4c. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
MEE. cipectantbinkssdnepeeavens 4.10c. off list 
WIEN cucdschavenseudan 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 





*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 6 per cent less than above for less than 
car lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 
the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib. than quoted 
above for less than car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


fs in. and smaller, fe St Serpe 80, 10 and 5 
6. in. and larger, U. S. S 75, 10 and 
Small sizes, S A. E Sones <<a 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger.....76, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages..........+.- 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk...........- .80, 10,5 and 2% 


Tee BO cccccccccusese .60 and 6 
Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 
(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 


50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net | Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.8.S. | S.AE. U.S.S. 
Y%-in.... $0.44 $0.44 | %-in... $2.36 $2.40 
f-in.... 0.515 0.515| %-in... 3.60 3.60 
%-in.... 0.62 0.66 | l-in... 5.65 5.80 
Jy-in.... 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in... 890 8.90 
y-in.... 1.01 1.05 | 1%-in... 12.60 18.10 
fe-in.... 1.38 1.42 1%-in... 18.35 18.35 
S-in... 1.70 1.73 1\%-in... 21.00 21.00 


cite sizes.—Prices on application 
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Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Pi FO. wisitcvcdwetantitees vedi $2.60 
Pa SEE Se ecncvecvedeavendnedatand 2.70 
er re ee ee 2.76 


Small Rivets 
Per Cent Of List 


Piel Ps 6k heddbideedadewadas 70 and 10 
Poles SN cucawee<ch nant neeaeaain 70 and 10 
P.o.b. Chieage ..cccccces 70, 10 and 6 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 60c. 


per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Of LAet 
Wied cam GTB. < iwcciuetebandweded £0 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened... .96 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread........ 80 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 

Upset hex. cap screws, 8S. A. E. thread, 

80 and 10 
Upset set screws... .80, 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 25 
RS se. ceissddnavantenswensenen 70 andé 
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. Burlington is undertaking the construction of 25 subur 
a Oo y ? , ? T< 
Chicag icin lag ae 


own shops, these being in addition t 
the 1000 freight cars which it is rebuilding at Auror: 





Buys Py irs — [Large Track nd Galesburg About 15,000 tons of oil storage tank 

ve i —_ ug on inquiry. On the other hand, there is very 
Fastening Orders ttle activity in water tanks and gas holders. Th : 
vo mill quotation of 2.10c. is firm, and deliveri i 
! ( f plates are said to range from six t | 

wht weeks: on larger sizes not better than 60 days ca 


Ferroalloys Fifty pe! cent ferro ilicon 1s juliet 
e contracted for their requirement 
te re Several sales of carload lots of fen 
rted at $115. seaboard, or $122.7 
firm at $34, furnace, 
n $8 
$41.7¢ 
Bars rit n certain sizes of soft steel | 


need to six to eight weeks, an 

( not less than 60 days The 

e of fications and sales is well maintained 

{ u hanged at 2.10c., Chicago. Ra 

good demand, although prices now 

2.05¢., Chicago. Specifications fron 
’ ? 1 


farm } nerv manufacturers are liberal and mills ré 


+ +} + + Yr)? 1 ; ‘y - ¢ 


of fence posts for spring d 
The bar iron market is quiet 
} t few weeks a fair volume of bus 


ni} 


lilders and farm implement 


| = 
’ ng price is still 2¢c., Chicago. 4 
Chi 
sank Senin 
f t bar t of ware 
t < cold-rolled 
| a aeons “ibe. fo 
mediun formed stee 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The early specificatior 
railroads against contracts recently place 
tantial rail buying move 
Orders for both standard and light 
Or naker, however, reports 
kes, bolts, tie plates and 
ne ts, while another mil 
f spikes, bolts and tie plates 
tis ite in fair volume. Light 
NT ven ' ng ted on the basis of dollars pe 
; t than cents per pound. The present 
( is $38 per gross ton. The South- 
00 tons of standard rails 
irlly. It is reported that th 
S Line and the Duluth, Sout 
n make their rail require- 
rt} $43 
I te 
nill; tracl 
4 n steel tle 
ba i5¢ f.0.b. 
1 f Chicag 
h c 155¢ 
Wire Products ‘ill operations are being graduall) 
; \ equirements of the trade and at 
ill stocks which had be 
The consensus of opinio1 
that spring trade will be in 
Prices, which are steady and un- 
age 167, 
I f.o.b. Chicago: No 
I { Vil : per 100 lb.; common 
a4 ot : ; eg ement-coated nails, $2.05 
Structural Material—Judging by the volume of 
: by mills during the week building 
P go is well maintained. Engineers and 
seletstmiens DankehS eine ok Ae re busy and, at the same time, are handi- 
ve cal oie Wek ec Pp the dearth of capable designers. New proj- 
t ore the 


trade are numerous and bulk 
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week is for 3000 tons for an addition to the Roanoke 
suilding, Chicago. Prices obtained by fabricators 
show little change, although there has been a strong 
effort to revise them upward. As a general rule, shops 
are booked from four to six weeks ahead. Fabricators 
complain that a shortage of detailers and draftsmen is 
slowing up the forwarding of drawings and specifica- 
tions to the shops. Fabricators’ stocks are reported as 
low, but with mill deliveries gradually creeping for- 
ward the need for heavier supplies is indicated. 


large in the aggregate. The outstanding inquiry of the 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.1 , 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material 
out of warehouse 
Sheets——Makers report that mill operations are un- 

changed and that both new business and specifications 
remain in good volume. Backlogs are said to cove 
two months, and some makers of specialties are sold 
through the first quarter. Blue annealed sheets ar 
in good demand, with galvanized running a close second. 
Chicago mill prices are steady at 3.45c. for black, 
2.65e. for blue annealed, and 4.70c. for galvanized. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.50c 
No. 28 black, 2.65c. for No. 10 blue annealed 
4.75c. for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at ot 
Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 
plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 lb 


than the Chicago delivered prices. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.50c. base for bl 


annealed, 4.10c. base for black, and 5.25c. base for 
galvanized. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Milwaukee will close Jan. 22 on 
500 tons of 6-in., 1000 tons of 8-in., 1000 tons of 12-in., 
500 tons of 16-in., all Class C, and also 130 tons of spe- 
cial castings. Kenosha, Wis., will close Jan. 14 on 400 
tons of 6-in., 150 tons of 8-in., 190 tons of 12-in. and 
70 hydrants. Lebanon, IIl., is inquiring for 500 tons of 
4, 6 and 8-in., Class B pipe. Bids submitted to Bloom- 
ington, Ind., have been rejected and the city will read- 
vertise. The general contract for 3000 tons of 6, 8, 10 
and 16-in. pipe for Dearborn, Mich., was divided be- 
tween John A. McDace and J. W. Lovett. The prevail- 
ing price in the Chicago market is still $42, base Birm- 
ingham, for 6-in. and larger sizes. 

We quote per net ton, delivered Chicag 

lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $54.20; 6-in. and 

$50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra 

Small Billets.—Billets for rolling, 4-in. and over, 
are active and are now being quoted at $36 per gross 
ton. 

Coke.—Shipments are well maintained and price 
are unchanged at $10.50, ovens, or $11, delivered in 
the Chicago switching district. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Deliveries are gradually 
extending as a result of increasing demand. Prices are 
firm at 2.50c., f.o.b. Chicago. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers’ operations have 
expanded and are now above the 75 per cent mark. 
Contracts for the first quarter are practically all closed, 
and are said to be equal in volume to those placed for 
the fourth quarter. Small rivets are active and re- 
main unchanged at 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off list, 
Chicago. Large rivets are also in good demand and 


are firm at $2.75 per 100 lb., base Chicago. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c. per 
boiler rivets, 3.70c. per lb.; machine bolts u 
“& x 4in., 50 and 5 per cent off; larger sizes 0 : 
5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 4 in., 47% off; larg 
sizes, 471%4 off; hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped 


blank, $325 off; hot-pressed nuts, hexagon, tapp¢ 

or blank, $3.75 off; coach or lag screws and 

per cent off. 

Reinforcing Bars.—This market is quiet so far as 
actual buying is concerned. New inquiries, however, 
are in fair volume. With the winter season only well 
started, there is no urgent incentive for users to close 
contracts at this time. The winter construction which 
is now in progress is largely that which has run over 
from awards made late in the fall. The trade does not 
expect to feel the demands for spring construction un- 
til after Feb. 1. Billet steel reinforcing bars are steady 
at 2.60c., Chicago warehouse. Awards recently made 
and fresh inquiries are shown on page 179. 

Old Material.—The market is dull and transactions 
are small and few in number. Prices, at least for the 
moment. have found a footing and are unchanged from 
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a week ago. Large users of heavy melting steel are 
still remaining out of the market, and one mill has 
refused shipments for two weeks. Melting steel on a 
list sold by the Santa Fe last week brought $15.25, 
delivered. Steel foundries are said to be more active 
and, as a result, low phosphorus grades are holding 
fairly well. Dealers report a few inquiries for car- 
load lots of malleable scrap. Railroad lists include 
7500 tons advertised by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 2000 
tons by the Northern Pacific, 1200 tons by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and small lists by the Soo Line 
and the Chicago & Alton. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charge paid 
for all items except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match which are quoted f b lealer 
yards 


ra 5 S18. 00 to $18.50 
ron car wheel 18.00t 18.50 
telaving rails »6 Ib. t > it "25 00to 26.00 
celaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00 to 31.00 
“orged steel car wheels ie 50 to 19.00 
ailroad tires, charging box size 00 to 19.50 
l id leaf springs, cut apart 00 to 9.50 
for rolling ] »0 to 00 
rails, less than 3 ft »0 to 9.00 
nelting steel 5.25 to ».50 
zs, switches and guards, cut 
apart . oat ; to 50 
Shoveling steel . ie o.20 5.50 
Drop forge flashings ; ° <.00 
Hydraulic compre ed sheet 3 00 
Axle turnings 
Steel angle bars 
Steel knuckles and couple: 
Coil springs 
Low phos. punchings 
Machine shop turnings 
Cast borings ; 
Short shoveling turnings 
Railroad malleable .. 
Agricultural malleable 


r 
I 


TJ) -J-1 0 


ov 
eoocgerte 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angle and splice bars 
Iron arch bars and transoms 
lron car axles 

Steel car axles 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 2 busheling 

Pipes and flues 

No. 1 railroad wroug! 

No. 2 railroad wrousz 

No. 1 machinery ca 

No. 1 railroad cast 

No. 1 agricultural 
Locomotive tires, sn 

Stove plate 

Grate bars 


Brake sl 


Receivership for Eastern Steel Co. 


Edward L. Herndon, for many years treasurer of 

1e Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., has been ap- 

pointed receiver in equity of the company by Judge 

Dickinson in the United States District Court in Phila- 

delphia. The company has been in financial difficulties 

for some time and recently its affairs have been con- 
ducted by a bondholders’ committee. 

The company has been an important factor in the 
Eastern structural steel situation, although its output 
at maximum capacity has seldom exceeded 10,000 tons 
a month. The plant consists of an open-hearth de- 
partment, which was built in 1890 and later rebuilt, and 
everal shape mills, and the company has operated 
under lease the two blast furnaces of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co., which are now out of blast due to 
insatisfactory conditions in the Eastern pig iron mar- 


The request for a receivership was made by W. J. 
tainey, Inc., coke operator, with a claim of $45,605. 
In answer to the suit the company joined in the re- 
quest for a receivership and filed a statement showing 
that the book value of the property is $11,780,000 and 
the indebtedness $4,780,000. A lack of cash was given 
as a reason for the inability of the company to meet 
maturing obligations, which include a claim of the 
United States Government amounting to about $700,000 
for back taxes. 

James A. Burden, August Heckscher and Payne 
Whitney are among the largest owners of stock, and 
prior to the period of control by a bondholders’ commit- 
tee the affairs of the company were largely guided by 
James A. Burden 
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Boston 


isier—Pig Iron 


Weaker! 


ne out the market as to prices and deliveries, whic 
ives color to local talk of greater market activity 
within the near future. For shipment outside New 
England, dealers will pay as high as $13 a ton on cars 

r heavy melting steel, although $12.50 is the general 
ig price Material for New England consumption 


enerally quoted at $12.50 and occasionally $12 


Shipment f specified pipe contracts have been held 
p by eastern Ps nnsyivania mills Long bundled cot 
railroad and yard wrought are difficult t 


equently prices are nominal. New England 


ipplie f borings, turnings, forged material ar 
n are increasing, but prices hold steady, tl 
nda ! it! inding 
T 7 i) 


St. Louis 


Mill Has Heavy Backlog in Sheets—Coke 
Stocks Reduced 


| pig iron market remains 

been made during the 

nquiries total only about 

( { I rangi! from a carload up to 100 
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7 ( oke. Demand for coke continues st! 
and Coke & Iron Co. is now sold up on 
heavy stock piles now being leveled. Th 
mestic grades is still heavy, largely due 

te strike. 

Old Material.—Consumers continue 
The only sale of the week was a small k 
for February and March delivery at | 
Dealers believe that there will be a buyir 
soon. Only a few price changes of fron 
ton have been recorded. Railroad lists it 
San Francisco, 1000 tons; Chicago & East 
900 tons; Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 3100 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 5000 tons; Southern, 
Great Northern, 3300 tons, and Gulf, 
Santa Fe, 450 tons of scrap rail on w 
asked by wire. 
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Irrigation Project at Yakima, Wash.- 
Structural Awards of 6656 Tons 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 8 (By A V 
pecifications are belng ompileted I 
he Interior, Bureau of Reclamat 


or the construction of the Kittita 


Yakima irrigation project, embracing 
f a diversion dam and canal s en 
about 70,000 acres of land in the 
the vicinity of Ellensburg, Wa B 
to be called for in the ! ! ! 
i rtiment of materials l 
n uded ibou TAO r ) 


] } + 
na coiories aur! tne ( 
iwards totaled 6656 tor Pending ! 
: 1 
v} ch bid 2 r¢ expected mM 
} ) ) ; 
future will require clos¢ 40,000 
ee] Price eenera ire nrn W 
+ it ( t ( y 
Pig Iron \ lo rn ( 
tons of { ne foun 
hich is being quoted at it $2 
: \ 2. ia } . har y 
> nile nere nas det ( 
7 ecessions I wee g tnere I 
me sé llers ire i! TY d Tt nr re 
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Shapes.—Structural material continues to be the 
ve commodity in the market. Lettings closed 
gy the we ll for 6656 tons The largest indi 


iward, 1800 tons, for an office building in San 


Wa taken Dy the United States Steel Prod- 
( } er 1 r ire fir? it ? ( to 
: ! dey € ( ist port 

Plates \ I ly number! I pr ect re ip for 
! pending, 1 ss calli for 100 tons, or 
e, ire KNOW! to Nave peen osed The city of 
ham, Ore., w e bids Jan. 13 for about 100 
Ihe ng of bid n the pipe line job for the 
Oswego, Ore., has been postponed until Jan. 19. 
ere has been no evidence of price concessions during 
week Practically all of the Eastern mills 

ne i a Coa ; 1 y+ 
Bars. ett reinforcing bars for the week 
i30 tor | il Da bbers are till confronted 
¢ rice shadi Current quotations 
; i) { ee . pase, DeT D.. on less- 
! ind or irger lot »50c. is under- 


Warehouse Business.— Most f the al jobbing 
t nventory, and little new busin¢ is 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Contract lose 1 ne the wee 
f 04 tons, and fresh inqui total 1229 ton 
ed at $50, base, water shipment, San 
ra? \) ! the etting t he veek are the 
Steel Pipe i hie . f Ls Angel na placed 220 
ae 
M ! ! e, requ under Spe 
~ \ } P { Pine & Sup ( | 
| na { ill 
I rad p I 
1,0 tor i a) 
T ‘ 
| ‘ ed unde ‘ 
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; : : ts have been especially good, and there is a 
Cincinnatl ealthy demand for cold-rolled products. Prices are 
teady and unchanged. 


. vai { KJ; Stee] 2 kr. ( bbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
Barge Shipments of Wire—Steel Book , jobbers quote: Tron and steel bars, 


Tk lik Sia Ve hapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c 
lIraging—iln Plate nqul! ! and hexagons, 3.85c.; squares 
th spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75c.; N« 
sheets 60« No. 28 black sheets, 
{ N 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c. to 
} nnealed wire, $3 per 100 lb.; common 
\ Ni? : 15 per keg base; cement coated nails, 
: chain, $7.55 per 100 lb. base; large 
ts, $3.75 base small rivets, 65 per 
| r tubes, prices net per 100 ft.: lap- 
-in., $18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 
2-i g 4 $39 
Coke.—Th« l mestic coke market has been river 
is by the cold weather of the past few days 
of Alabama by-product domesti 
pped to Northern points, and at least 
he South have sufficient orders to 
e output for the next month. Difficulty 
‘) 
ng cal is being experience d by Alabama ovens 
4 local dealer has sold 1800 tons of Pocahontas foun 
for delivery over the first half of the year 
Sales of 2500 tons of foundry and 3500 tons of fur 
have been made Va Cincinnati broker 
Shipments of by-product foundry coke parallel thos« 
December. Prices are unchanged 
Based freicht rate f $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky $ from Conr ind §$ 9 from Wise 
Count ens, and $2.90 from New River ovens, we 
yuote f Cincinnat Connellsville foundry, $8.53 
$ f ¢ W Cc nt f } y ZR y to $9.59: New 
River f iry, $9.90 to $10.9 by-product foundry, 
$10.64 
$ r } ] 
6.19 Old Material.—Consumers are showing but sligh 
69 terest and the outlook for the next month indicates 
yntinuation of the present dullness. Prices have 
veakened under the strain of the sagging market and 
vy melting teel na declined 50c. The Louisville 
& Nashville is a list totaling approximately 9000 
{ which w se in a few days. 
f 
k é f b. cars, Cir 
= 
\f ~ Per G Ss Ton 
1.00 to $14.50 
S 14.50to 15.00 
= 1 Oto 19.00 
: ) R 27. 50t 22 00 
f 15.50to 16.00 
} 1 f to 14.50 
Mater \ f \ 7.00 to 17.5 
. : 6.00 t 16.50 
n ¢ 00to 15.50 
tr 10.50 
1 st Oto 12.00 
s 10.00 
{ t 8.5 
.00to 20.50 
] 16.00 te 16.50 
00 to 23.50 
, 0 to 12.50 
Oto 10.00 
f ) P , 1 rt 11.00 
150to 10.00 
bo eee ,.00to 10.50 
11.00to 11.50 
to 11.50 
} 
vith quotations show Buffal 
I ! S n ¥ 
a en ol ., Mill Operations Continue at 90 Per Cent 
Ironton producer \ —Pig Iron Dull 
y 1 + ( i i}? lTro! market is Stil 
( ' ee a more than 1500 tons to 2000 tons pend- 
Pits } r | . = sl ‘ iu List ne nquiry for 300 tons of 
Pittsbu r | { al l be the argest before the 
] P majority are carload lots and 
mp< 1 t early after the inventory 


eve, for any heavy buying t 

develop before the end of 
r delivery this quarter can be 
PE i . at Buffalo, for No. 2 plain foundry and 


( 


lication that this price has 
ontrary, the differentials for 

New billet t oc. for No. 2X and $1 for No. 1 foundry are 
. ‘ Ty furnaces have set their prices 


W I B Tl current delivery and one of these is making 

iY ouse S LCG } . me , 

i\rehouse usin¢ a hee a sil + tation on second quarter deliveries. The 
Pk am . ae el aa . nti are being asked on this base also. One of 
aCLOTY pre ( » t ; dist? + Fy v7 . 


irnacs is expected to ro out for relining 
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shortly. Report credits it with a production of 1.000.000 
tons since it was last repaired. 


We quote prices per gross ton. f.o.b. RB 
follows: 

No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.....$21 

No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 2 ) 

No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.2 d 

Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 2 

SN T. 5) G44, G0 ass. athe ala We & alae a & os 

Lake Superior charcoal. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills regard th: 
as very good. Operations continue at upwards 
per cent of capacity, though forward buying |] 
ered slightly during the past week. Bar: 
2 Buffalo. However, 2.365c. seems 
appeared as a going price. Plates and shapes a 
bringing 2.165c., Buffalo. The sheet market 
well, with black sheets 3.35c. and galvanized at 4.60 
ase Pittsburgh. One price reported on galvanized w 
1.30c., but this was an isolated instance. T 
bolt market is firm with most consumers covered r 
their first quarter requirements at the same pr 
‘or fourth quarter. A garbage incinerator contr 


? 2600. 


been placed, calling for 150 tons of reinforcing bar 
Warehouse prices are being < ted f 

Steel bars, 3.30c. per Ib.; st 

plates, 3.40c.; No. 10 blue ar 

N 28 black sheets, 4.60 N 

old-rolled shapes, 4.45c ld 

wire nails, 3.90c.; black w 

Old Material.—Little change has taken plac 
last week and the expected buying did not d 
cept for the customary weekly purchases by 
which is almost continually in the market. Mi pe 
tions continue at a high pace, but there has bee 
trimming of backlogs. The New York Cent 
Pennsylvania and some of the Erie railroad ] 
ist week. Dealers paid $19 for the heavy ¢ 
teel, delivered consuming plants, showing their 
mistic frame of mind. The market is showing littl 
tivity and outside of the buying of railroad offerins 
he only active commodities were cast iron borings an 
machine shop turnings, the former selling at $14 
514.50 and the latter at $13 to $13.50. Spe 
weaker. Dealers do not expect higher eS, it 


ey do look for more business. 
We quote price nar t 








follows: 

Heavy melting stee $ $ 

Low phosphorus ... 

No 1 railroad wrought 

Car wheels as 

Machine shoy rnin { 

Mixed borin and tu t { 
ist iron borings... 14.00 t 14 

N 1 busheling l t 18 

Stove plate ...... 

Grate b 

Hand-} é 

Hivdr "e 1 

No. 1 ( t 

R e 

\ 

: x 


: Birmingham 


Buying Light, Consumption Heavy—Be- 
gin Work on Open-Hearths 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 12.—Although advar 


made on some pig iron ntra 


has be en 


mpression has been made on the first quarter 


f Southern blast furnaces. Pig iron consume! 
t yet showing much interest in thei i 
eeds which, however, are expected to be larg \ 
eported delay in shipments by a prominent 
‘ one of the larger consumers of iron is still a 
j f comment. No surplus iron is to be seen 
banks in this territory and of necessity 
; which is now around 257,000 tons the mont! 
1 continued. Prices are still being held at $22 to $20 
: ‘ per ton, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry. Furr 


+ 


; apparently are making no efforts to stimulate buying 
: quarter. Foundries 
and have 


‘ 


ior second 


} ] + yr} < t 
tneir 


resumed opera 


inventories 
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. all mr ted 
have ali Itipit eu 


y pace with expectations of a continued heavy 
\\ } s t b. Birmingham dis- 
Ww 

9 95 .. $22.00 to $23.00 

I t j sil 22.50 to 23.50 

22 iu) 

\ 30.00 to 32.00 
Rolled Steel Practically every steel mill and fab- 
ting plant in the Birmingham district is operating 


ximately capacity with plenty of work on hand 
the Tennes- 
ace orded a 


mill of 


has been 


welcome by numerous consuming industries 
e! fore ‘ rought in sheets from the 
N P is started on further plant 
il n, including fou pen-hearth furnaces for the 
ent et mpany The Gulf States Steel Co. now 
x open-hearth furnaces in operation. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—! f cast iron pressure pipe 
ee! é i two weeks. Production, 
er, neavy ind nipments ire steady, despite 
ere weather in many portions of the country. One 
re has made an offer for the 
last furnaces from one of the iron 
Present shipment pipe are principally 
Southeast and the far West 
Coke.—W ntinued activity in the production 
d sal f e prices remain firm, ranging from 
$6, B gham Stocks of coke at ovens are 
W Most of the iron and steel makers are making 
I f wn neet though one or two made 
market some time back and are still 
ley with coke the could use to | 
n plat 


firm, though not ac- 


Old Material 


it be livered with melt heavy. 
Birmingham 4 
¢ $16.00 
; 


‘ 1 
‘ 0 
t 17 
, A 
¢ 1 
‘ rt 14 


Toronto 


Steel Works Buy Scrap — Demand from 
United States Light 


: 
LOR I ) Ji 12 A slightly better feeling 
val n the iron and steel scrap market, with con- 
mers ag uying both for spot and future deliv- 
» < ] ne week compare favorably ; 
tl se lL a montn ! ix weel ago The mills 
ug t Canada are in a strong position so far as 
ire concerned and are the chief user »f 
rap at present, while electric furnace operators are 
ril market at frequent intervals. 
Tr M rea] district the rap market has not 
! re fr the effects of the recent holiday ; 
ison. The export demand for rap in that district t 
] ] e! i feeling it hipments to i 
} Ur iS vill be 1 imed I Dealers’ buy- 
£ yw i 


00 14.00 


7.00 
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brine the warehouse price more in line with present 


New York nill quotatio1 Prices on page 196. We quote boiler 


er 100 ft. as follows: 





Finished Iron and Steel.—Considering the very x 


Lee re hiications t the end of December, 

ide that new business sit 

een vé light. Nearly al 

' under cover, and current 

ae it n | t from buyers who a ? 

de for th wants very far ahea 

} I ple te specin 

onthn at prices ranging 

7 Pittsburgh, consequently the 

\ exceptionally light 

80c.. Pittsburgh, so far has aj 


not naving vee! 

! ' Steel bar consumers a 
ter at 2c., Pittsburg 

of the ye 


10 Pittsburs 





ure 
is generall 
: : 
l i ) 4 
\ T pubd 
nd blue anne 
t rT CU l 
C etur é 
1 + 
I nt 
1, but | 
Old Materia et rather 
( 
} 
il , 
t yf} 
( 
) \ 
| lac 
; 
| 
I cor 
1] 
{ 
‘ 
‘ d 
~ rate 
¢ 
( 
Warehouse Business | ( 100to 14 





Cast Iron Pipe.— Municipal inquiries fcr water pi} 
t in to appear, but the market is quit 
( prices The French seller is not s ; 
tive for business as in the latter months 
apparently being well-bcoked, especial 
( ler es. The Department of Water Suppl) 


|: ectri ity, Ne W Y 


rk, opened bids today cove 








Brie nd 


q 
s 
} 
} 
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ing 1000 tons of 6-in. to 16-in. water pipe in the Bor 521, but has no more iron 
ough of Queens. Soil pipe makers are well-booked fo1 the first quarter, and has 
the next 60 days, but a considerable part of their ton- tl ( 
nage was taken at higher than the present discounts recent $1 a ton advance f 


\ 


The current schedule is being rather generally followed Quota below 
We quote pressure pipe per net 
York, in carload lots, as tf Vs: ¢ I 
$50.60 to $52.60 $-i nd ¢ t 1 $57.4 S 
$65.60 to $67.60 “A ‘ ( 4 
ind gas pip Dis l N 
ss) ner I i} I ‘N 
ii ws t I } 
Coke.—The collapse in the anthracite al neg 
tions, colder weather and the production los f the : . 


holidays have contributed to rapid upward move) 


of coke prices. Domestic sizes have advanced 


range of $9 to $10 per ton and foundry and fur i 
coke are practically at the same level, $6.50 to $7 
ton, Connellsville. By-product is unchanged at $1 , ze 
delivered Newark 01 Jersey City, N. J "” - 
Y t A 
Cleveland . are particularly ba 


Reaction in Semi-Finished Steel—Second 100 | en-heart! 


° . l n¢ } al 
Quarter Pig Iron Buying ty is 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 12.—Specifications agair wi oid f 
tracts for finished steel have improved the 
days, now that inventories are about 
new tonnage is being placed, but orders have ' 
back to the volume of a month ago. Report 
some of the consuming industries indicate th: 
have booked considerable business this mont} Sheets.—S 
volume of business for the next few weeks in tl ; 
ritory appears to hinge o the automotive indust - 7 - : 
vA 


While motor car builders have released me - _—— = 


specifications, they are acting rather cautiou 

placing orders, evidently awaiting the itcome of th 

automobile shows before fixing productior 

As sales of closed cars were heavy during the ” nat 

months there is a feeling that the aut l man 

will be rather moderate for the next few we ; : pc at 

until the approach of spring stimulates buying. Bu _ 

ing activity shows improvement Ther rt lluorspar Gra 

cl nee I the price u I TEE Da I : 

i 2 Pittsburg! Plate re! ! ! nN 
ur ew rde) il t ‘ \\ i 


OA 


mills are catching up as a result of a wing dov Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
he automobile industry, and some have order ! rst lart 
two weeks’ operations. 

Iron Ore.—Ore on Lake Erie docks J ] el 


{ ‘ +} ryY 


to 7,081,302 tons as compared with 7,546,037 


the same date a year ago. This is I than 2,00( Reinforcing Bars. 
tons greater than the dock balance of April 1, last ! i tes 
which was 5,096,204 tons. Shipments from Lake E1 Pittsburg! 


ports during December were fairly heavy, ; inting Warehouse Business. 
to 813,403 tons. the wareh e price : 
Pig Iron.—The market became more active thi nd $2 a ton on blue an 
week, following the holiday lull. Some yusiIne i leading Cleveland 
foundry iron was booked for the second quarter a1 t vere not advanced 
more inquiry has come out for that deliver Phe rice Warehouse busine 
second quarter sales reported are the first t en 
by the Cleveland interests for that delivery, a ig 
some business had been booked 
irst half. The second quarte ; 
the current market price of $20.50, Valley furnace, and zi 


0% ' a +} ¢ 
yreviousiy tor le er re 


‘ 


I 
r orders were take! 


$23, Detroit. While only one producer reports : 

quarter sales, another interest has indicated its willit Coke.—5 eae Os 
ness to take business for that delivery at tne irre 3 uné 7 wees Ther 
prices. Sales by Cleveland interests during the wee! ra : 5? _ 
aggregated 15,000 tons. Three or four second quartet ae : * . : mes 
inquiries are pending for about 3000 tons and in i ; / as " ae 


one from central Ohio for 1000 tons. Quotations be 


$20.50, furnace, on foundry iron have disappeared 11 Old Material.—The m: 


the Valley district, where one producer recently shaded gns of recovery trom tne 
that price to accumulate a backlog. A Cleveland fur- liday t ae OK 

. . ° 1 4 ‘ . ‘ sek y ( ‘ 
nace has booked a small lot for outside shipmen ext wee , = 


177 


the base grade to offer for 
t vet opened its books for 


silvery iron is holding at the 


gO) 06 
‘ 

catior nave bee! on 

t quarter contracts, and 

r from the standpoint of 


Youngstown district now 


eing ffered at $36 for 
a arg billets, these 
e mills took first quarter 


ontrat it $38, Youngs 
rd i pecifying, and some 
vill supply them material! 


Q) consumer purchased 


neet Dat Monday at $36, 


nent, and a Canton dis 


tr i ‘ nrice Che 


a Vl { per hearth ae 
it ’ ‘ t ited ome 
n! l a t ta me 
\ ecided to close 
The I expect t 
i it} 
il? arte} ( I 
irticularly in galvanized 
district mi nas ir 
nsume} had low-priced 
e in exe of their 
I I t v¢ l! 
? eV Wee a 
I \ + liar quota 
] 
é nil } 
P pur ire 
: 0 ‘ 
t Liye 
I eased 
, ‘ i ‘ 
} rie 
‘ 1 ‘ 
f 
I t t i ‘ 
ime I ead i 
ed fir ! mntract 
‘ +, ‘7 () Pitt irg! 
nd t ht. Price 
ng 1.30 t 1.0 
1idVance > a te n 
ind galvanized sheet 
led sheet has been made 
»bber Sheet prices out of 


r the last advance in mill 


r dome ise was fairly 

considerable demand in 
ne nu ze, whicn is une 
Ze na ae ined ok Lo $&, 


changed at $5 to $6.50 
e brand 
+t has not yet shown any 


iump tnat et in before the 


for some activity within the 


milis have not commenced 





rane? 


REE See erties 


nate Ag henelint tim fom uy 
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thousand tons of basic iron at a reported 


delivered. 


i l t s are, with the exception 
I p! ] I lor delivery alt 
ide freight t arying fror 
N l / 
; 6 to $24.1 
x 9 f 1.6 
_ 24°76 25] 
o%.UV UU ».00 
24.0/ 
Plates I ! late m ve fairly full rol 
] he result of the heavy specifi 
er, O1 xr two mills are quoting 
( n sheared plates and five wes 
( Qu by Eastern mills : 
! 80 Pittsburgh, but on desirabl 
! vould be shaded by one or tw 
Structural Shapes Phi iral wal 
é I i 2600 tons for a sen 
) ‘ P Wi \ ‘ orl ated by tk 
( M r in of small orders 
) ; : l t yecember rat 
Philadelphia ee riccngp ig Bae 
n ¢ | yt tnis s being 
s Light But Steel Mills Have ? t ¢ ymcessions al 
a eo schedules ee 2c.. Pittsburg! 
l M rollin chedules ahe: 
! f to eight weeks in mo 
| iving is small, Di 
ete reinforcing bars fo 
( M \ een announced here. A 
rte put in a bid on In 
! re is that the steel 
An n mil Bar 1ror 
Sheets ! oncessions of $2 a 
rket remains fairly 
e new business 
J he December rate 
Warehouse Business.—P quoted by local 
f vk are fa rly 
: : ‘ ! neessions art 
For local delivery 
x MY 
} 
\ 
. i } 
mports P} delphia in é 
~ ( w h 869 ton 
“ y Netherlands. 660 from 
U iI G Chrome ore from 
va ted in the amount of 3800 
Bi h India. Steel 
Net ! int $80 tons. 
Old Material leading Eastern steel company 
\ Col eC crap at $17.50, deliv- 
not given strength to the Eastern | 
| i ! in fact, lightly weaker 
ng t tonnages at the 
ns, elieving that prices have 
! movement, barring some 
! nterference with railroad ship- 
The B : i weather. The fact that this | 
. : winter and that nearly all grades of 
? \ I have militated against the rise 
na ae rs were confident would come. 
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aae out as 


Sales of stove plate for steel plant use have been madi 
at $15.50, which singles this cae - the only ons REINFORCING STEEL 
showing any real strength. 


le ‘ >. or leli rv “nT ‘ . . cr > " 
dhacrine. ate for delivery, ming Awards of 2300 Tons and 4100 Tons Pending 
No. 1 heavy melting ste ; 2 Including Mobile Job of 3000 Tons 
Scrap rails ..... ; i , 
Steel rails aor Sate wees s 18.50 \ imber of small concrete reinforcement jobs 
cent and under 6 t taking a total of about 2300 tons of steel bars are re- 
eee, Bee Saul ' : ported as hav ing been closed in the past wee Kk. Projects 
Cast iron car whe: . pending, including 3000 tons for piers at Mobile, Ala., 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18 t tot + Al tan T SS a 
No. 1 yard wrought : i i 1100 ns. The awards follow: 
No. 1 forge fire l Lf } . ‘ ‘ I n r 
Bundled sheets (for st vol ) 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnace) 4 14 } \ \ 
Machine shop tu neg for stee i ' Fit f Products 
works) os ae 
Machine shop turnings (for rol 
ing mill) E t I McR Steel C 
Heavy axle t ng NI h s ‘ e al | “ th St: 
lent) ; Pee teett oe 
Cast borings (f at ec iy 
and rolling n ) 
Cast borings (f 
No. 1 cast 
Heavy breakal 


” 


works) 
Railroad gra 
Wrought iron : 
and tubes 
Shafting 
Steel axl 
Machine Tool Prospects 
Business in machine tools is now arou1 
cent of the average shipments for the thre 
1922, 1923 and 1924, according to the monthly revi 
oc a : ; : Painfare larg Pe y 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associati Reinforcing Bars Pending 
As noted in connection Witl tne rep! uct f | { reint n¢ teel bart ! ide the I 


where in this issue of the revised 


the industry, the crest of the present vil y 


ment will come in the spring, if the er 

already been reached. The point is empha 

ever, that demand for machine to: pl 

fall off any more suddenly than in 192 lr} 

kept considerably above the base line for a numbe , 
months, though they showed a declining ter 

The most significant thing for the t lilde 

watch, it is believed, is the course of order fy t © WV 
automobile industry, which are 1 

heavy as they have been recent! 


Wants to Intervene in Lake Cargo Coal Columbia Steel and Forged Steel Wheel 
Case Companies Combine 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—In a petitio the P Py cH. Jan. 12.—The interests of the in 


Service Commission of Pennsylvania, filed with the I t ( Elvria, Ohio, and the Forged Steel 
terstate Commerce Commission yesterday, request Wheel ¢ Pitt reh, have been combined. The present 
made for permission fot the State com n t ! ment f the ¢ imbia Steel Co., including H. 
tervene in the Lake cargo coal case, and for its reopel M. Nau; resident: A. J. Townsend. vice-president 


ing and reargument. Among other things, the Pen ren manager nd K. R. Jenson, will be in 


sylvania commission’s petition says that tne ! gre ! pertie nd tneir ] ‘ 
in the relative position of the rate I I ! i ad ribut \ be n- 
ore justifies the view that rates « TY - juipment to assure I 
burgh district to Lake Erie ports ar inreasonal over | operation entering into the productior 
high. Coal producers in the Pittsburs nd easter? f hot and d rolled strip steel will be installed. A 
Ohi¢ districts contend that the decision in the | ict known a tri} heet will be placed on the 
cargo coal case is preferential to West Virgi ket n as special n in be erected and put 
Kentucky mines r 

a The 1 i vy} 

: _-s 1 equi nt the roduct of the Forged Stes 

Western Wire Merger Fails Ficeel Cian, Gill Gn daniel ok Gen: Sele. Da. abies 
The merger plan which was submitt na % facture and selling of this product will 


stockholders of the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Pec 2 a ee eee 
Ill., and the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., K 

has been definitely abandoned B. L. Som 

_ napetene Seen © — Co., states that it is no’ Shipping Board Wishes to Build Large 
cnown at this time whether further negotiat . 

be made to merge the two properties. Passenger Ships 


_— WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—The Shipping Board short- 


= Sas antharita 4 2 2 
r 5 r authority » build two 


Thermal Expansion of Tungsten” is the title ol y Ww request g 


scientific paper No. 515 of the Bureau of Standards. irge modern passenger vessels to be used to supple- 
It discusses the results of an investigation on the ment the limited number of such vessels now under the 
thermal expansion of tungsten (99.98 per cent) ver Am« Car 4 uf P ins and spec incati have recently 
various temperature ranges between — 100 and 500 been prepared for a passenger vessel to be 726 feet 


der. C long and with an « mated displacement of 44,500 tons. 


Ee eee. _ 


“Le Semepy 


pena 


ee emo) om 
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FABRICATED STEEL | ae, “SAS oe 


\\ W \ 
1 W We 
P 
/ 
Pp 
’} 
Structural Projects Pending 
VOrK I! lude 
\ 
R 
> 7 ™~ 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
The Union Pacific and Baltimore & Ohio Each 
Order 2000 Freight Cars 
System and the Baltimore & O! 
000 freight cars and the 
C4 UI i piaced al additional 500 auto 
‘ew small orders mak 
rae req W thin the week 461; 
& O. also ordered passenge 
veeK are rive n in detail 
| 


~ ) 
e 
St 
box s 
a I ght 
= ‘ T { 
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New York. Only a moderate amount of business is 


reported with very little demand for export. 


NON-FERROUS METALS Nickel—The International Nickel C 





al o. on the first 

‘ January advanced prices of its products le. per lb. 
: ; 2 

Wholesale ts of ingot nickel are quoted at 35c. with 

} + 1° + ») | ] + oe sal ] 1} 

LnIcKe! at ob and ele roivtic nickel at oc. per ID. 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early D: who de sire 


> 
=~ 
oe 
~ 
= 
= 
= 
can 
= 
te 
| 
| 


Straits take their profits, prices for Chinese metal are a 
Copper, New York Tin Lead / ttle easier with spot and January delivery, as well as 


Electro- New New Ss New S January-February arrival, quoted at 24.25c., New York, 





Lake lytic* York York Louis Yor I uty paid. Shipments from China in January-Febru- 
14.25 13.87% 63.121 7 i ? ot i at , : 

14.2 13.87% 62.87% 9.2 ire quoted at 24 

14.2 13.87% 62.6214 9.2 9.00 9 Aluminum.—The Aluminum ¢ of America reduced 
14.25 LETS: ks 3s 9,2 8.7 ’ f | 

14.2 13.8712 @9.55 . its price of virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, early 
14.25 13.87% 62.75 9.25 00 1.0 : month 1 per lb., t 7c. delivered. 


' *Refinery quotation; delivered price %4< ot Old Metals. The ur rtan ! ements in the new 


il market ( n ng up and down. 
New York The changes ar ll but the effect on bu 
. T S ' 1 i) ‘ , ry? é +? nite s» «YS 
New York, Jan. 12 5 | oa ae oe 
December data for the copper and zinc indus ; 
ive just been published and both markets are qui 
ind firm. Easing prices for tin have been accompanied Copper t 
: ° . ° . . : H a0 
yy moderate buying. Conditions in the lead market are Ry ++ 
practically unchanged. br 8.00 
Copper.—Statistics for the month of December, No. 1 1 br turr 9.50 
made public today, indicate only a slight increase ir co a > oo 
the copper available as refined and in the form of 
blister—1400 tons in excess of the stocks as of Nov 
0 There has of course been no response to thi 
feature thus far, but the tone of the market is stiff Chicago 
and prices are quite firm. One producer states that ve , 
: JAN. 12 Copper and lead are unchanged in a 
about 4,000,000 tons from domestic sources was in the s 5 : : : 
/ ' : . eady bar Kée Zink has advanced ightly in a 
market yesterday and the outlook for further inquiry ; : : ; . 
. . ronger mark \ substantial buying movement and 
‘ is good. Sales in the week have been moderate. Mors : ' s,s 
seer a : ; v stocks have resulted in an advance in antimony 
, interest is indicated in export business and some sale 


aah 


» : : Pir is juoted owe! n a market without feature 
are reported for as far ahead as February and Marc] Used metal re unchanged and quiet. We quote, in 
qa m ais a incnanger ant quiet » ¢ ote, 


i The minimum quotation for electrolytic copper is ae . | ; . 4 
; 91 A . - y s : — \ Carioad lots: Lake ¢ pper, 14.25¢e.: tin, 63¢e.: lead, 
14.12%c., delivered in the Connecticut Valley, throug! 9 oe : ; os : 
5 : 7 .29¢.; zine, 8.85¢c.; in less than carload lots, antimony, 
March, but there are some producers whose books ar : : : 
ae : 26 On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
n such condition that they will not take less thar : a ro is ee 
oe : y = apes and copper clips, lle.; copper bottoms, 9.25c. 
14.25ce. Lake copper 1s quoted at 14.25c., delivered. red rass, 9c.: vellow brass. 8c.: lead pine 8c.- zinc. 
Tin.—Due to lack of demand and som 
l, prices have fallen nearly lec. per lb. during tl le: all being deal 
week and as a consequence there have been some i ' i? i 


vod sales. For the week ended with F1 day, Jal s 
about 1000 tons had been disposed of, the largest sa ‘ 
being made on Thursday when 800 tons was the tot Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Consumers took the largest proportion, most ¢ t i N 


inge has been made in the quotations on bra 
ylving January-February arrivals. One London houss ind oper rolled product nee Dec. 16. Zine and full 


ager for business at prices somewha wer t ead sheets have not been changed in thr 


S 


usually desires. Yesterday 200 tons was disposed New York warehouse price ee page 191 
f and today the market was only moderately a | : . 
with spot Straits tin quoted at 62.75c., New \ ist Prices Per Lb., f.o.b. Mill 
London prices today were about £3 per ton less thar } j A, 
week ago, with spot standard quoted at £28: 
‘uture standard at £278 5s. and spot Straits at £23 
15s The Singapore price was £285 Ar? 
far this month have been 1975 tons, with 5670 


ported afloat. 


Lead.—A moderate business is reported 
done almost every day, but prompt metal diffi 
btain, most of it being disposed of. Prices continu ae, 
firm and with very little change. The quota 
leading interest is still 9.25¢c., New York, as its conti aa: 


price. The outside market prices range from 9.10 
9.20c., St. Louis, or 9.45e. to 9.55¢e., New Yor! 
Zinc.—The statistics of the American Zinc Inst 


1 


or December show a slight increase in stocks In sme- =") Build Centerless Grinding Machines 


" 
ers’ hands as of Dec. 3 Total stocks on that day 
were 9295 net tons, an increase of 2373 tor ove! The Rogers Grinding Machine Co., Bantam, Conn., 


November. The real significance, however, lies in th nas been I! rporated t lild a centerl grinder of 
fact that on Jan. 1, 1925, the stocks were 18,996 tor new desigr The mpany is capitalized at $100,000 
or over twice those on Jan. 1, this year. The featur: nd the officers ar W. S. Rogers, chairman of the 
of the market continues to be the scarcity of meta oard of directors of the Bantam Ball Bearing Co.., 
for early delivery, which commands a premium ove! Bantam, Conn., president; A. L. Shipman, vice-presi 
: that for nearby delivery. Prime Western zinc for spot dent, and Mrs. N. 5 Rogers, secretary and treasurer. 

delivery is quoted at 8.70c. to 8.75c., St. Louis, or 9.05c. The machine, which w be built in a variety of 


2 . . i i . ia some e rranged « that the work s groun twee 
; to 9.10c., New York, with January and early February izes, 18 arranged : : . ind between 


, ' ] . f 
. = . . - ve . wheels n nted vertically. the work being fed thro 
delivery at &.70c., St. Louis. or 9.05e.. New y K wh j I an ed é r x ed hr ugh 


February shipment is held at 8.60c., St. Louis, or 8.9o0c., the whee rom abov y grav 
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KE. N. Kelly, who has been in charge of the Pitt 

AT bureh office, Southwest Supply Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
PERSONAI as resigned to become Pittsburgh district represent 

: — aia . tive of A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, which h 





Sle : = Lace ened an office at 1628 Oliver Building, in the sal , 
Smithsteel couplings. J. W. Larner, for several yea 
Pittsburgh office of the Wheeling Steel Corpor 
cet Mr. Kelly with the Southwest Supply ‘ 
Ma \. A. Wedderspoon, who has been attached 
Pittsburgh office of the General Refractories | 
( npointed Indiana district sales manager, w 
rs at 419 Continental Bank Building, h 
- : 
MI. J. Mille been appointed superintendent | 
nt J Co.. Fremont, Ohio, succeeding the lat 
Ww J. Hawn. wi lied Nov. 26. Mr. Miller’s fath 
( one of the oldest men in the found 
vea of service. 
“\ n, Vile N. Y., has been appoint 
mi ne n the Bureau of Fore 
lomest Commerce, Department of Commer 
Johannesburg, South Aft 
yea president. Dr 
er, Pitt irgh, Clevela 
retired on Jan. 1. M 
nect n with the compat! 
ng executive officers | 
resident; H. B. Mann, S$ 
ed sales man: 3 
( ( manufacture 
effective Jan 
v srunswick-K1 
N anufacturer 
10 of his lf 
' aie all 
ited wit 
‘ I gad his new a 
rtment, W. E. | 
R « 
! merchant re 
I Iron & Steel ‘ 
it eight w 
I rwent a serious opel 
re ime his duties 
f metallograp! 
Technology, Camb1 
k fore the Provider 
n Socie for Stee Cre 
n hardening, drav 
? R. A. Moncrieff, wh 
th tne rganization of Charles 
00 Devonshire Street, Boston 
a tes on Jan. 1, in addition 
H. E. Sawtell, J. F. Osborn, W. F. | 
‘. W. Benoit 
Crewe, general manager Robesonia I 
Building, Philadelphia, has 
lent in charge of operations an 
f the company. Mr. Crewe former] 
iFollette Coal & Iron Co., LaFollette, 
H d a long and thorough experience 1! } 
e , f iron and steel, having served th: 
. Steel Co., Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Illinois 
( and others. He will have full charge of 
1 will handle all matters pertaining t 7 
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the purchase of raw materials and supplies. As here- 
tofore, his office will be located at Robesonia, Berks 
County, Pa. 

QO. B. Iles, president International Machine Tool Co.. 
Indianapolis, will leave Jan. 15 for a three months’ 
business trip to European countries. He will study ma- 
chine tool conditions in Italy, Germany, France and 
England. 

George H. Charls has been elected president United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, and L. G. Pritz, 
vice-president and general manager. Edward A. Lan- 
genbach, chairman of the board of directors and also 
president of the corporation, resigned the latter office 
in favor of Mr. Charls, who has for four years filled 
the position of vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Charls is just completing his twenty-fifth year of 
experience in the steel business, during which time 
after two years spent in the operating department of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., he filled the positions of 
shipping, order and invoice clerk, assistant cashier, 
traffic manager, salesman, assistant sales manager, 
sales manager and assistant secretary, vice-president 
and management committee—all with the American 
Rolling Mill Co., with which company he spent 17 
years. For four years he was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Stark Rolling Mill Co. and Berger Mfg 
Co., now merged with United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
and for four years vice-president and general manager 
United Alloy Steel Corporation. During this entire 
period Mr. Charls has directed his efforts to the manu- 
facture and sale of specialty high-grade iron and steel 
It was through his efforts that pure iron was manufac- 
tured in the open-hearth furnace. He has long been a 
recognized authority on the corrosion of iron and stee 
and is the patentee of Toncan copper-molybdenum rust- 
resisting iron and of a special acid-resisting chrome- 
silicon steel. The present employee stockholder plan 
now in effect with United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
which he created, is recognized as one of the most 
practical and feasible labor plans now in use in th 
steel industry. He negotiated the purchase of the plant 
f the Hydraulic Steel Co., which has since been con- 
verted into a specialty sheet manufacturing unit. L. 
G. Pritz, vice-president in charge of operations, who 
has been selected to assume the duties of vice-president 
and general manager, started in the steel business with 
the Illinois Steel Co., devoting his time to the produc- 
tion of high-grade alloy steels. He left that company) 
to take charge of the steel plant of the Timken Rolle: 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, where he introduced new 
methods for producing bearing steel. He then became 
vice-president in charge of operations at the Sizer 
Forge Co., Buffalo, in the production of fine tool, di 
block and alloy steels. He has been with United Alloy 
Steel Corporation for a year and a half. Mr. Pritz is 
recognized as a competent authority on the production 
of alloy steels of all kinds, his experience having cov- 
ered the manufacture of every type of alloy steel now 
being used. 

H. V. Morse has given up his active connection with 
the Morse-Rogers Steel Co., Cleveland, although he still 
retains the vice-presidency of that company, and has 
opened an office at 642 Rockefeller Building, to dea 
n sheet and strip steel seconds. 

E. D. Giberson, president of E. D. Giberson & Co 
iron and steel, 40 Rector Street, New York, will sail 
Jan. 16 on a business trip through France, England 
and Germany. His trip is in connection with Euro- 
pean steel interests for which the company is agent, 
including August Thyssen & Co. of Germany, repre 
sented by them in the United States and the German 
Tube Syndicate, which they represent in Cuba. 

Ralph W. Clark, vice-president Pilling & Co., Inc 
New York, has returned from a three weeks’ pleasure 
trip to the Pacific Coast and Southern points. 


J. B. Cueman, secretary Rogers, Brown & Crocker 
Brothers, Inc., New York, has resigned. 
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RICHARD ELLIs Bess, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, of 
which he was the founder and a long-time president, 
brief mention of whose 
death, Jan. 5, in the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, of heart disease, was 
made last week, was first 
stricken about three years 
ago. Because of his physi- 
cal condition he relin- 
quished the presidency of 
the company a year later 
and became chairman of 
the board. Since his re- 
tirement from the presi- 
dency he had devoted little 
attention to the business 
outside of executive mat- 
ters and attendance at 
board meetings. Mr. Bebb 
occupied a conspicuous 
place in the development 
of the alloy steel industry, 
and had a wide acquaint- 
ance, both with steel 
makers and with consum- 
ers of alloy steel in the automotive industry. He was 
born in 1870 in Chillicothe, Mo., of Welsh ancestry. 
After his education in the schools in Columbus, Ohio, 
where his father was a contractor, he was employed 
for some time by the Columbus Bolt Works, of which 
he became assistant manager. In 1899 he with others 
formed the Columbus Vehicle Co., of which he was 
president and general manager. After disposing of his 
interest in that company five years later he served a 
year as sales agent for the Braeburn Steel Co., in Chi- 
cago. In 1906 he became general manager of the 
Canton Stamping & Enameling Co., Canton, Ohio, and 
later was elected president, a position which he held 
intil his death. In 1913 Mr. Bebb and several asso 
lates acquired control of the Massillon Rolling Mill 
Co., operating a sheet mill plant at Massillon, and on 

reorganization he became its president and general 
manager. In 1914 the same interests organized the 
Central Steel Co., of which Mr. Bebb became president 
and general manager. This company built a plant for 
the manufacture of alloy steel, which was placed in 
operation the following year. Associated with Mr. 
Bebb in the Central Steel Co. at its organization were 
F. J. Griffiths, who became vice-president and general 
superintendent, and Charles E. Stuart, the secretary 
and treasurer. The association of the three men in the 
company continued until Mr. Bebb’s death. Under his 
leadership the company met with marked success and 
the plant expanded materially. Mr. Griffiths became 
president two years ago, when Mr. Bebb gave up that 
office because of poor health. Another affiliated interest 
was the National Pressed Steel Co., organized in 1916 
with Mr. Bebb as president. In 1921 this company and 
the Massillon Rolling Mill Co. were merged with the 
1 Steel Co. under the latter’s name. 





RICHARD ELLIS BEBB 


Centra 
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Dr. Kari GOLDSCHMIDT, head of Th. Goldschmidt, 
4. G., Essen, Germany, died on Jan. 4, following an 
operation from which he failed to rally. He was 
approaching his seventieth year. Long prominent in 
the business and scientific world, both here and abroad, 
on account of extensive chemical research and develop- 
ment work, he was regarded as a recognized authority, 
particularly in connection with processes for detinning 
scrap tin plate. In partnership with his younger 
brother. the late Prof. Hans Goldschmidt, inventor of 
the Thermit process, who died in 1923, Dr. Kar] Gold- 
schmidt carried on the enterprise founded by his 
father, and brought it to its present dominant position 


— 


ERR 
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BENJAMIN HupsoN RYDER, sales engineer Ame) 
) Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, died of heart failure at 


I 


( Lakeside Hospital, Dec. 26. Mr. Ryder was born 
Hudson, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1877. After completing a fi 
eal rse in an Eastern technical school, he ente) 

the Pittsburgh Steel Co. He was w 

\mi Steel & Wire Co. for 23 years. Th 

elected a fellow in the Americar 

al Engineers. He was a member 

( Engineers Club and the Illinois Atl 


; \\ el i George | W 
( P ( n! nd since the sale ol I 
s < Works, New Britan it 
Met H pital De 1, fol \ 
i¢ Ht eal d 





srothe R ester, Mint He was born in PI} 
igo and in his early life was a mit 
( rad i? W voming He joined 

the Sco Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Con: 


Morgat mpany as a mecha 
ri iyved al portant part in the ae 
' gas pre ducers. He \ 
\ er ‘ eT Mechani a I : 
r 
| a 
HGOR ‘ iver of the Philadel) 7 


( f America, droppt 


he heart at the plant 


kins ee 


in and was f 


Crane & Breed Mfg 


head of the Po 
that capacity until 
1 * ‘ 
MCKENNA, a tant purchasing ag 
American Bridge ‘ 
} me n that citv Jan. 9. f 
out eal f declining hea 
nad wider acquaintan 


+ 


ale call him 


frien had Born in Ishpeming 
( f d employment with the Lassis 
( ( gr n 1884. In 1889 he was appointed 


r of nipment of steel. Followins 
f the |] g company by the Americal 
t back to the Lassig shops 


ansferred to Pittsburgh and in 1904 


m he held at the time of | 
Dur an Foundry & Ma 
Iron C ’ ll., ( lent Illinois Stoker Co., pri 


& Madison Railroad and forme! 
Loke &€ ly ! ( . lied in New York 


the past eight years vice-pres 
Kor ( Oy 9 Datnw ta shed ering and Contracting Publishing Co., Chi 
I rt failure Jan. 9 at his home, 39 East : 

C4, , street, Chicag Mr. Louer had been con- 

& the technical publishing industry prac- 

lift He was born in Newcastle, Pa., 

Sic nd was graduated in mechanical en- 

‘rom Cornell University in 1894. For th 


. * years he had been located in Chicago, first as 
y\ inager of Engines ring Record and later wit! 
W. Dodge ( Western manager. 
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Northern New Jersey, Hotel Regent Bleecker 5St 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered 


HESE prices are given for the convenience of small- 
lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill- 
size orders. 


Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 


limits of space; other items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 
Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Per Lb 

Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price......... »oeauec. 

Swedish charcoal iron bars, base. . 7.00c. to 7.25c 

Bott steel bare, DAS PICS... s.c.ccccvseseveess 3.24c. 
Hoops, DASE PLICe .. .ccccccscccccevcccevensens 4.49c. 
Bands, base price hase a ele . » d.99C. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 

a. i RO. RN. «oss chew be eee Goins eae 3.34c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 

base ih eieiee be See as kik ae 3.24c. 
Steel plates, % SE DRG od ck eae eansine'ss 3.34c. 


Merchant Steel 
Per Lb 
(\toeeen eet 3.30c. 
.3.65e. 
.4.20¢ 


6.25% . 


Tire, 1% x % in. and larger 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger 


Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard 


Open-hearth spring stee 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds and hex 4.00c. to 5.00c. 
Squar nd flats ...4.50c. to 5.50c. 
Standard t steel, base price..... pete so 12.00c. 
Extra t steel ..15.00c. to 18.00c. 


Special t 


..20.00c. to 23.00c. 
High-speed steel 


18 per cent tungsten 


Aaah: Ur¢ 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb 
No. 10 ee eae oo ed.OIC. 
1 FRR ER RSIS ear ence ae es rie Or ee ee eras 3.94c. 
No. 14 a 
No. 16 pak se fac Sa ial ts Scat aaa . -4.09¢. 
3ox Annealed—Black 

ft Stes Long Terne 

One Pass Sheets 

er Lb Per Lb 
Nos. 18 t ZU 95c. to 4.10c. 5.75c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 4.20c. to 4.35c. 5.90c. 
No. 26 .4.25¢e. to 4.40c 6.05c. 
No. 28* ; . .4.35¢. to 4.50c. 6.35c. 
No. OU 4.55c. to 4.70c. 6.85c. 

anized 

Per Lb 
No. 14 4.45¢. to 4.60c 
No. 16 ..4.60¢c. to 4.75c. 
Nos. 18 a . .4.75¢e. to 4.90c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 .4.90c. to 5.05c. 
No. 26 s Tee eee. OU 
No. 28* .5.35c. to 5.50c. 


.5.85¢e. to 6.00c. 


28 and lighter, 36 in 


wide, 20c. higher per 100 lb 


Welded Pipe 

Standard Steel | 

Black Galv. | 

% in. Butt.... 46 29 | 
% in. Bett... 61 37 


Wrought Iron 
Black Galv 
% in. Butt.... 4 +19 
ee + 9 
1-3 in. Butt... 63 89 | 1-1% in. Butt 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap.. 48 85 | 2-in. Lap..... 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap.. 44 17 | 3-6 in. Lap... 11 + § 
11&12in. Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap... 3 +16 
Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
80, 20, 10 and 10 per ec 


Stee] Wire 


Bast Pricet on No. $ GaGr AND COARSER Per Lb 
Bright, re ee Se ook ae ae ee wae ak aa 4.25¢ 
A Ts oe ere a I a eg hw oe . .4.50c. 
Galvanized, annealed ............... ats 5.15¢ 
LOOTNG, PORIE bcc cecinccveverss patie Gee ok 
TERROG: DOTe DOONOINE ovcceesicesevesa cen 6.15: 


+Regular extras for 


lighter gage 


from Stocks, New York 


The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iron 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


ee oI I eS 19%e. to 20%c. 
See ROR TIEN ng os ke awe ee eae ee 1958c. to 20%c. 
TEMMRTONNE 6 in eine ta 8 a glans ablantl 16%c. to 17%c 
Peraes i066. DYRBEG. . cc ccccccssuecsecn 27%c. to 28'%c. 
Bernese: tabe, GORMIOES «6... césdceccvcss 23%c. to 24%c. 
Copper tube, SORMIOBS ...cccvcncceves 24%c. to 25%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet 
base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 
over hot rolled. 


copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. 


per lb. 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” —- 80 lb.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal] Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 


100 Ib... 6.45 
IC... 6.65 
IX... 7.85 

IXX... 9.00 

13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 

15.05 IXXXX.. .11.35 


Terne Plates 


6.20 
6.40 
7.60 
8.75 
10.10 
11.10 


IC. .$11.25 
ih« See 
IXX.. 14.40 
Xho « SD 


15.75 
IXXXX.. 17.00 


$8.85 
10.85 
12.55 


14 x 20 
SURMOUNT sik iy pins alti wats $7.75 to $8.00 
Oe ee 10.25 to 10.50 
Le Ee 12.00 to 12.50 
IC—40-Ib. coating .....ccccccccccccces 13.65 to 13.75 
a IES, os od. hsh re ee ke Ae adalat BENE 10.50 

rin 

NN NRE a te on ie ate Gaia eeie eed 65c. to 65%c. 
ee etree a ace cube gaia ine kus pk ee ka leie 69c. to 69%c. 

Copper 


Lake ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 


PURE MEO 66 ca cbse earn cssicaaae 9%c. to 10c. 


Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 13%c.; open,13 %c. 
Lead and Solder* 

RADEEION IO TORE ck kas cnnn.ceweewed 10%c. to 11%e. 

PRR rN 12%c. to 13%. 

Solder, % and % guaranteed............cccccceee 40c. 


No. 1 solder 
Refined solder 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition 


Babbitt Metal 
3est grade, per lb. 
Commercial grade, per Ib. .........ccecees 30c. to 35c. 


Antimony 


Asiat 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum 


lre mont 
Pures, INnLvot 


(guaranteed over 99 per cent 
s for remelting, per lb...... 30c. to 30%ec. 


Old Metals 
Busines s fair and values show little change. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 
Cents 
Per Lb. 


Copper, heavy crucible 
Copper, heavy wire 

Copper, light bottoms 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light 


ee er ee ee re 6.25 
Heavy machine composition ..............eeee0e 9.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..............ceccee . 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.00 
I ea 1, heavy e400 6068 6640604608036 8.00 
DE. Se dead sNan cisdaiaddneebbce an ceekese 6.00 
ME Uae ahha uusdine Reuudciein as wekeuuaaee 5.25 
{ast alun See wee aw woe el ie ee ea ae eee 19.50 
S MM. oKecicweeuih ce eekeceucuak es med 19.50 





